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nately, and persistently refused. 


in ty, | resent calamitous resulta, so much 


telligencet’s inconsiderate and fiery state- 
ments; it is not difficult to conjecture why it 
did not plait the columns of that 


Bor the Christian Intelligéncer. 


pom sues of the 
ingestion, York, in reply to 
Christian Intellagencer and. tts Cor- 


otha 


31% Bai 


| the, . igencer, in re- 
ference: to the ghoverent in 


int the onsé; 


te: he a virtue.”’ And though we might, so 
ally concerned, st#ll re- 


peaseably attending 
fhurch; ‘ed if others had attended to their 
reapective duties in the same manner, there 


Our object. was not to break up or destroy 
the’Seoond Reformed Datch Church. Man 
of us have still, to say the least, eonibloreble 


| pecuniary interest in its prosperity. 


Let this suffice part of the reasons 


'| which influenced our action in leaving the 


yea Reformed Dutch Ohurch, and in 
establi a Presbyterian church in King- 
ston, A few words in addition will close 
this communi¢ation. 
As we could not remain in the Second 
Reformed Datch Church, so likewise, for 
reesons whieh we are prepared to give when 


where else, which we did in the organiza- 
tion of a Presbyterian church. In this mat- 
ter we were influenced simply by the fact, 
that the Presbyterian Church symbolized in 
doctrine and government with the Dutch 
| Ohuroh; in which most of us had received 
our religious ‘education. With this object in 
view, our appeal was made to the Rev. Mr. 
‘Phillips for advice; knowing, too, that he 
' was personally acquainted with the history of 

the difficulties connected with the Second 
formed Dutch Church, and was, therefore, 
prepared to act intelligently. We pursued 
this course, because we conceived it to be 
our right and duty so to act, and, because, 
as independent and conscientious men, no 
other course was left open to us. 

_ With regard to Mr. Smuller’s preaching 
in the Court-House we have simgly to say, 
that he did so at our request. 

__ Many things in the article from “Some 
of the members of the Second Reformed 
Dutch Church” (?) are substantially false, 


| and evén those which bear some semblance 


of the truth are placed in such relations as 
to: make it' quite impossible for any person 
not intimately acquainted with the histo 
of the proceedings in the case of Mr. Smul- 
ler, to arrive at the truth. — | 

_ In regard to our application for letters of 
dismission from the Second Reformed Dutch 
Charch, we have to say, that many of us 
who were communicants in said church made 
such application in good faith to the Consis- 
toPy, in accordance with our pre-determina- 


| tion, and against the granting of which no 


‘constitutional objection could be alleged, 
and yet the Consistory, by a variety of de- 
vices, protracted delays, and unconstitu- 
tional acts, interfered with our rights for 
several weeks, which amounted in effect to 
@ positive refusal to grant us the letters to 
which we were entitled, and we were com- 

led to seek our connection with the Pres- 
yyterian Church on testimony of our 
and — standing in the Second Re- 
formed Dutch Church—testimony which the 
Committee of Presb deemed entirely 
satis . Besides, others who asked for 
letters to unite with the Presbyterian Church 


ant 85 / in this place, after its ization, have 
streated in like manner, 
reply to the tion that there is no 


trent at. n constituted a very excel- 


Tent defence of the Pres ian movement 
dt Kingston. In reference to the Kingston 
movement, he is to say that the 
resbyterians “took a dishonourable advan-. 
ge of a schism occasioned by a melancholy 
case of discipline, distracted a congregation 
community, 
isan. factions, made cause wi 
t 
i#'‘gifficiéht to say of this, that it is simply 
filse.’ There is not a word of truth in it. 
Tre has been no schism created, either by 
e Rev. Mr. Smuller, or by the Rey. Mr. 
*hillips, or by the North River Presbytery. 
a acted in this matter only 
pour desire,and on application from us for 
advice:and aid. Many of us had, without 


| previous consultation with Mr. Phillips, or 


any other Presbyterian divine, determined, 
establishment of a Presbyterian church in 

ingston, and had expressed our intention 

ee the Second Reformed Dutch 

wirch..to some of the members still re- 
maining‘in that church. And this determi- 
riation was formed without the least refer- 
etice to the fact whether Mr. Smuller should 
remain in the village of ps op or not. 


xe ‘Rev. Mr. Phillips was called upon 
+e of us in these circumstances, for a 


vice in regard to the manner of ing 
in the orgenization of a Presb n church. 
Among the reasons which impelled us to 


such a course, the following: may be men~-" 
toned? | 


“st. That we believe in the entire inno- 
o#nee Of the Rev. Mr. Smuller, of all the 
charges preferred against him by Classis. 
y of us were witnesses of the entire pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Smuller, and have acted 
in this matter understandingly, and without 
any undue prejudices or preferences for Mr. 
Smuller. 
‘9d. Mr. Smuller did not make all the de- 
fence possible or icable at his late trial. 
Ho was advised by some of the prominent 
members still remaining in the Second Re- 
rmed Dutch Church, not to enter into his 
fally,as he might, although the 
witnesses for this purpose were in attend- 
ance ; but mainly on 
testimony introdu the prosecution, be- 
cause these advisers lieved that he was 
adequately defended, and because they or 
that this kind and conciliatory course on his 
srt, would greatly tend to harmonize the 


Bd. Because the case as’ made out by the | 


Classis did not constitute a constitutional dis- 
qualification of My. Smuller to officiate as 
pastor of the church. He was neither di- 
rectly nor “indirectly excluded” from his 
palpi and hence he continued his services 
ageuch pastor, until he saw fit of his own 
and untrammelied will to ask for a dis- 


) 4th. ‘Because —_ it was acknow- | tions to meet still farther foreign demands; 
led ged) members of the Classis, that the | and they hope to receive such aid from dif- 
bites wath the prosecuting elders had pur- | ferent parts of the country as to enable them 
syed, was not only tyrannical and perse- | to pay these priations before the An- 
cuting, but. was in direct yiolstion of niyersary in y How far shall their 
constitution and usages of the Dutch Church, hopes be realized? Respectfully presented, 
these to isceotnt for the manner in| Cor. Secretaries.” 
which “they ‘had “in this matter, — 

longer, wager citéumatanoes, con-| List of the ons yet unpaid.— 
eqns, to have, fellowship. with, those. prose. | For France, $2000; Turkey, $000 ; Syria 

That. we conceived: thst Classis, by ; Qonoomiah, 1000; Ceylon, 1000; 
their finding; paid,less regard-to the mo- | Madras, 1000; Madura, 800; 
ofthe case,‘than desire to‘appease'| Indians, 1000; Ore and vicinity, 1000 ; 
(ifese partie, Central end South 3000; Chins, 

6th. Because, although some of us ap- | 10,000. Total, $80,800. 


| sent abroad since 
| have also been sent to aid in pyblishi 


room for the or tion of any more 
churches in Kingston, it will be enough to 
say, that in a certain portion of the village, 
unoccupied at the time of the organization 
of our church, we have established a Sab- 
bath-school of more than one hundred 
scholars, with a competent number of intel- 
ligent officers and teachers, and that the | 
number and character of those who attend 

n the ministry of Mr Smuller on the 
Sabbath day, sufficiently evinces the estima- 
tion in which this movement is held by the 
publia, and eminently demonstrates the ne- 
cessity and propriety thereof. 

The statements which we here make, we 
wish the public distinctly to understand, are 
not anonymously made, and that we intend 
to sustain them at all times, and under all 
circumstances, by indisputable proof, if it 
becomes necessary. 

The foregoing statements may be con- 
sidered sufficient for the present. When 
further statements shall be required of us, 
you shall again have the advantage of our 
names to sustain them. And we think we 
have a right to demand the hames of those 
who appear in your columns against us. 

_ As many of us are patrons of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, and all of us og Sa 
terested in the articles to which the above 
statements refer, and which have been pub- 
lished in its columns, we claim it as a just 
and equitable right to be heard through the 
same medium, and before the same jury. 


Wm. H. Dederick, J. Myers, 
J. Scott Smith, William S. Kenyon, 
Ruling Elders. KE. Wheeler, 
C. S. Stitwell, 
John H. Schryner, Thomas G. Lyke, 
Ebenezer Paine, G. Lefever, 
L. J. Smith, 


Alex. W. Shufeldt. | 
Trustees. 


L. D. Bosworth, 
H. G. Pitts, 
S. Bosworth, Wm. B. Mickens, 
Van Keusen Green, A. J. Story, 
J. I. Myn, A. 8. Schuts, 
Simon Westbrook, T. H. Haulenbeek. 
John M.Schoonmaker, Edward Davison, 
Roland L. Otis, William Vredenburgh, 
Oscar F. Elliott, John Vanderlyn, Jr. 
H. 8. Van Etten, Nelson Finch, 
Thos. L. Johnston, James vif 
Kingston, February 8th, 1854. _ 
For the Presbyterian, 


_ AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The undersigned beg leave to remind the 
auxiliaries and friends of this Society, that 
its thirty-eighth Anniversary is near at hand, 
occurring in New York on the 11th of May 
next. The financial accounts of the So- 
ciety close on the last day.of March. Those 
who design to have their remittances ac- 
knowledged in the of this year will 
see that no time is to be lost in forwarding 
beefi engaged during the year in the 
work of exploration can supply, wilL.oblige 
us by an account of what they have done. 
Where a change has been made of 
dent, secretary, or treasurer of a So- 
ve | , weshould be happy to be informed as 
to the address of the new officer. 

Tn addition to the Bibles and Testaments 
May last, $4900 in money 


such versions as could not well be published 
here. The Board of Managers, too, at their 
last meeting, made: the following 


BY: WILLIAM 8, 


MARTIEN & 


deplored | 
y the Duteh Church, are clearly to be traced | 


_| tothe obstinate conduct of such prosecutors. 


wie Panu, January 26, 1854. 
Messrs, Editore—The clouds gathering over 
our political horizon have continued thickening 
since my last communication. The entrance of 
‘the combined English and French fleets into 
the Black Sea must precipitate the crisis in 
some way or other; either by constraining the 
Czar to consent to a pacific arrangement, or hy 
bringing him into collision with the two most 
powerful nations of Western Europe. The pa- 
cific solution is not yet despaired of by some of 
our most enlightened merchants and statesmen. 
A member of the legislative body told me, a few 
days since, that he still hoped for the mainte- 
nance of peace; a hope which was also enter- 


necessary; we could not with the First | tained by nearly all his political friends. To 
| Re oy med d thus we werg | those, however, who gan judge only from the 
ur Unu STRCTONS ons seem 


eoxpeoctati 
to be but feeblyjastified, and the anxious antici- 
pation of great and unknownevents is increasing 
even among the most sober minds. The next 
matter of importance is the answer of Russia 
to the fresh communications made to her by 


the four allied powers, and agreed to by Tar- | 


key. That answer may reach us before the end 
of this month; but it may also be deferred by 
the prudence of the Czar, who seems to be in- 
tent upon nothing so much as gaining time; a 
very unfavourable symptom for his final deter- 
mination. We must, at any rate, be prepared 
for war, a sad prospect, and one which should 
lead the people of God to constant prayer! 

Since my last communication, several new 
places of public worship have been closed by 
the local authorities. Take as an example 
a case which happened a few days ago in the 
Département de la Haute Vienne. 

On the 8th of this month, the religious ser- 
vice celebrated in the little town of Chateau 
Ponsac, where it has been regularly performed 
during eight years without the least opposition, 
was suddenly put a stop to, without even a 
warning, and without being able to assign any 
pretext whatever for this high-handed measure. 
About thirty people were assembled, when all 


and that he was ordered to put an end to them. 
The protestations of the evangelist were of no 
avail. He was told that he had no right to 
speak. A soldier was placed at the door to pre- 
vent the people from going out, whilst the 
mayor took down their names in his proces ver- 
bal. The preacher, who had been able to secure 
the insertion of his observations in the proces 
verbal, then told the assistants, that since 
they could not be more than twenty, twenty at 
least might remain till the service was over. 
But the mayor again interposed his authority, 
and, addressing the speaker, said: “ You shall 
all go out. If any one remains, he shall be 
put into prison, and yourself also.” These 
menaces compelled them to disperse. We have 
not yet heard any thing more on the subject, 
except that public worship has been since sus- 
pended in Villefavard, another locality in the 
same de ent. | | 

’ But it is not onty the independent ministers 
who are attacked. As I have stated in previous 
letters, we have many reasons to apprehend 
that our own liberties are also threatened. You 
will see by the following instance to what abuse 
the Préfets may extend the great powers of late 
given them. 

Mr. Fournier, pastor of the Reformed Church 

in Negrepelisse, received a notice, some time 
since, that the mayor of that place had received 
orders from the Préfet of Montauban, instruct- 
ing im to require the pastor to- cease the sale 
of religious books. 
. What do you think was Mr. Fournier's of- 
fence? He has a depot in his house, first, of 
the Almanack des Bons Conseils, published an- 
nually by our Religious Tract Society, and 
bearing the stamp of Government, which is 
sold, under his superintendence, in his parish, 
or the neighbouring villages. Secondly, of 
Bibles and New Testaments to be distributed or 
sold to the members of his flock. This, of 
course, is done by all the pastors of France, and 
Mr. Fournier has done it himself for twenty-five 
years without meeting any opposition, as he 
showed clearly in a letter written to the mayor 
_in answer to the communication of the Préfet’s 
letter. He added, that notwithstanding he 
had never thought it necessary to ask for a 
license, he would willingly submit to the for- 
mality of the law as to the A/manack; but he 
could not help respectfully asserting his rights 
as @ pastor to distribute the word of God. 

Incredible as it may seem, the Préfet would 
not yield an inch, but insisted that the pastors 
should be interfered with even in circulating 
God’s word among their own people. Accord- 
ing to this decision, the Reformed pastors of 
France, if they wish to disseminate the Bible 
among their flocks, must first obtain from 


grant them a certificate of correct life and man- 
ners!!! 

In view of these increasing difficulties, and 
under the pression of our present system of 
Government, with which any claim to religious 
liberty as a general right is out of the ques- 
tion, our independent brethren have made up 
their minds, very reluctantly, but in a spirit of 
Christian wisdom, to change the line of conduct 
heretofore pursued, and to make some unavoid- 
able concessions to the necessities of the times, 
especially in the two following particulars: to 
accept the help of the Established Protestant 
Church when it will secure to them the liberty 
of disseminating the gospel; and to apply to 
Government for ‘the license required by the 
present state of the law before opening a new 
place of worship. 

The first of these concessions has been tried 
in one case only, and, I am sorry to say, thus 
far has not been attended with saccess. But I 
am glad to be able to add, the fault lies neither 
with our independent brethren, nor with our 
Established Church. The facts of the case are 
as follows: 

Your readers have doubtless not forgotten 
the twelve schools in the Département de la 
Haute Vienne, belonging to the Evangelical 
Society, and which were closed at the end of 
1852, by a decree of the academic authority. 
To escape an interdiction, at first temporary, 
but which seemed destined to be indefinitely 
prolonged, the interdicted schoolmasters, after 
an interview of the Pastor of Limoges, with the 
Minister of Public Instruction, unanimously de- 
termined to place themselves under the reli- 
gious supervision of the Reformed Consistory 
nearest to them. Their request to that effect 
was granted, and in the course of November 
last, the Reformed Consistory of Lusignan 
(Département de Ia Vienne) decided that 
they would undertake for the future the reli- 
gious inspection of these schools, and named 
two delegates for this purpose for 1854. This 
decision, which seemed to do away with all the 
difficulties, was immediately transmitted to the 
Recteur of the Académie of Limoges. But this 
functionary (notwithstanding the contrary and 
positive assurance given by the Minister of 
Publie Instruction to the pastor of Limoges) 
answered that this measure in nowise 


the position of the schoolmasters, and that if 
they re-opened their schools, it would be at 
their own risk and peril. Two delegates, sent 


to him by the schoolmasters, could obtain no 


circulating the word of God—New Plans of 
the Independents. 


wae 


what course will be followed by the Reformed 


Consistory of Lusignan, now called upon to 
maintain their rights. © 
4 
LETTER FROM CHINA. , 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Materials of the Insurgent Army—Morals and 
_ good order—Excesses of the Imperial Army— 
Freedom from Romanism—Opium Question 
—Word for “ God” —Contingencies. 
‘Saanouaz, November 10, 1853. 

_ Messrs. Editors—In my last I spoke of 
the probable character of the insurgent lead- 
ers, 80 far as we at present have the means 
of judging. A few words now in reference 
to that of their followers. Here too our 
information furnishes but few data upon 
which we can form a reliable judgment. 
From the stories circulated by their enemies, 
many of which, however, with them 
their own refutation, we should not form a 
very favourable opinion. It would be con-, 
trary to all experience to suppose that even 
one-half of them are from any other than 
the lowest orders of society, or are actuated 
by any higher motive than self-interest. 
Large armies, permanently occupying the 
field, are not usually, in any part of the 
world, com of men who have attained 
a respectable position in society. Such men 
are not apt to hazard the loss of their pos- 
sessions and their lives by engaging in des- 
perate enterprises of doubtful issue, without 
some urgent necessity. How many of those 
who first took up arms, and made a success- 
ful stand in Kwang-si, were influenced by 
their religious convictions, we have no 
means of knowing; but it is certain that 
those who took part in the earlier scenes of 
the conflict, constitute but a small portion 
of the host that now fight under thé banner 
of T’ae-ping. The ranks have been swelled 
by fresh solciiente during their victorious 
march to Nanking. We would not expect 
to find such an army a model of morality in 
any country in the world; and it is quite 

robable that some unjustifiable excesses 

ave been committed by insurgent troops. . 
Yet it is altogether probable too, that when 
the truth is known, we shall find far ter 
reason to be surprised at the good rand 


of a sudden the mayor, wearing his scarf, the strict discipline maintained, than to be in- 
badge of his official character, and accompanied | dignant at the excessescommitted. All the 
by two soldiers, interrupted the service, and in | reliable information we have, tends to es- 
the name of the law forbade the preacher to | tablish the fact that an efficient system of 
continue, saying that such meetings are illegal, | control is maintained. 


Indeed, there is 
reason to believe that the insurgent force 
will not suffer, in point of morality, by com- 
parison with any European army. The + 
vices which prevail in a European army, 
especially in a period of actual warfare— 
drunkenness, licentiousness, and profanity— 
seem to be banished from this. Drunken- 
ness is not common among the Chinese, 
and is, therefore, easily prevented. Licen- 
tiousness and opium-smoking are punished 
with death. , The name of God is not heard 
in blasphemy, but is pronounced with rev- 
erence. Yet it is to be presumed that here, 
as elsewhere, an obedience is yielded to 
“army regulations,” which is not conceded 
to the commands of God. These men may 
be better prepared than their countrymen to 
receive the truth; but we cannot suppose 
that any very large proportion of them al- 
love it. 
atever may be thought of the conduct } 

of the insurgents, there can be no doubt 
that it is incomparably better than that of 
the imperialist armies. The men who now 
have possession of the city of Shanghae are, 
for the most part, of the lowest Bae 
Yet they have effectually prevented 7 
kind of plundering. On the other hand, 
the whole region is groaning under the vio- 
lence and oppression of the imperialist sol- 
diers, bmought here to recover the city. 
Robbery is part of their daily occupation, 
and resistance only brings vengeance upon 
the heads of the suffering people. They do 
not hesitate at murder and the abduction of 
women, and the only redress obtained by 
the villagers is permissi6n to defend them- 
selves! The want of money may create a 
necessity for this mode of supplying the 
troops; but it is none the less a proof that 
the sceptre has departed from the present 
possessor of the dragon throne. 

From what has been said, it is plain that 
we must — this as a great religious 
movement. Whatever opinion may be form- 
ed of the kind of religion it aims to estab- 
lish, its religious character is one of its 
essential features. The appeals of the lead- 
ers to their followers are founded upon their 
religious views. The manifestoes to the 
people all set forth the religious faith of 
the new aspirants for power. We hear no- 
thing of “liberty and equality,” but much 
of the only true God, and of Jesus Christ 
and the great salvation. Though there be 
some mixture of error, there is no reason to 
think that any error is received which will 
not be removed by further instruction, since 
the Bible is accepted as the standard of 
truth. It is a matter of devout thanksgiv- 


the Minister of the Interior a license to sell | ing that the corruptions of the Romish 
books, on condition that the mayor will first | Church have not been permitted to infect 


the faith of this rising power. The idols of 
Rome and the idols of Buddha probably 
share the same fate attheir hands. Yetthe 
emissaries of the Papacy have had means of 
information concerning them, and opportu- 
nities of access to them, which are denied to 
Protestants. Who can fail to see the hand 
of God in their being kept free from Rom- 
ish influences? 
‘The Christian world is interested in this 
, also considered as merely politi- 


movement a 
eal. Even if it should prove unsuccessful, 


its footprints will be seen for ages to come. 
If successful, the political changes effected 
must tell with power, for good or for evil, 
upon the welfare of this people. By open- 
ing the country to foreigners, and giving 
every encouragement to unfettered inter- 
course with other countries, it will open the 
way for the introduction of the knowledge 
and skill of western nations, and enable the 
Chinese to participate in all the advantages 
of modern progress in science and art. 
When China shall recognize foreigners as 
brethren, she will not be slow to learn what 
they may be able to teach. When she shall 
have adopted their religion, she will soon 
acoept also the advantages of steam and the 
telegraph. 
ere, however, another danger threatens ; 
and it is one which cannot be contemplated 
without sorrow. The opium question will 
probably be as perplexing, and it may prove 
as fatal to the new dynasty, should it be- 
come such, as to the old. Will England 
again force her opium upon this empire, at 
the cannon’s mouth? Alas! there is no 
hope that she will not, if — se 
ing-wang is not likely to abate the rigour o 
bectd lave against the drug, and if he be re- 
solved to prevent its introduction, what then? 
A question of some interest in China has 
been the bearing of the books published by 
the insurgents, on the controversy in refer- 
ence to the Chinese word for God and gods. 
Their authority is claimed by both parties, 
since they use both the terms severally con- 
tended for. In point of fact, however, their 
usage will settle the controversy, and leave 
no room for disputation; for although the 
use Shang-te commonly for the true God, 
say, “‘the Supreme,” or “ the ighty.” 
This use has never been objected to, except 
in the Scriptures, on any other ground than 


gods, and 

where both must be included under one 
term, as in the first commandment, they 
always use the word Shin, and they never 
use this word in the sense of Spirit, when 
it stands alone. In their view, therefore, 
the generic term for gods, God, is Shin; 
though, as a matter of taste, they prefer 
commonly, when speaking of the true God 
alone, to use the term Vheng-te that is, 
Ruler on High, or Supreme Ruler. It 
would be absurd to apply such a term to 
false ‘gods, wae them to be such; and 
they never do. The word, therefore, by 
which to render elohim and theos in the Bi- 
ble, is Shin. 

In my remarks in reference to this revo- 
lution, { have sought simply to present the 
truth sq far as it can now be ascertained. 
We can have no wish for the success of the 
revolution aside from the wish for the spread 
of the 1 in China. What the result 
will be, and what the effect of success, or of 
failure, is known only to Him who seeth the 
end from the beginning. Should the revo- 
lution be crushed, and the Tartar Emperor 
find himself once more firmly seated on his 
throne, the consequences could hardly be 
otherwise than disastrous to the cause of mis- 
sions. The — if left to the ordinary 
workings of the human heart, would seek to 
wreak ‘his vengeance on all who profess the 
same religion with the men who have caused 
his throne to totter, and menaced the impe- 
rial house with ruin. In his view, ever 
Christian would be a rebel; and to preac 
the doctrine of Jesus, would be to preach re- 
bellion. To trample on the cross might 
then, as in Japan, be made the pledge of 
loyalty. All foreigners would share in this 
hatred, and though they might compel a cer- 
tain degree of respect for their treaty privi- 
leges, they would find themselves obstructed 
by fraud in the enjoyment of rights reluct- 
antly yielded to force. In either case, 
we know that the kingdom of Christ will, 
in the end, be promoted by it, and that is 
enough for us. The hopes I have expressed 
may not be realized, but one certainty we 
have ;—it is that a great religious movement 
has actually begun. There is a shaking 
among the try bones of this valley of vision. 
It may" go on, whatever be the fate of the 

olitical conflict. Who can say how much 
18 depending on the prayers of (tod's people 
in the United States ? M. g. C. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


FUNDS NEEDED. 


Misstow Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1854. 


To the Presbyteries and Churches. 


REVEREND AND Dear Bretaren—lIn 
order to obviate, if possible, the necessity of 
any sudden and embarrassing contraction in 
the appropriations of the Board of Domestic 
Missions towards the support of our mission- 
aries, we feel it to bq our duty seasonably 
to inform the Presbyteries and churches of 
our prospective pecuniary liabilities and ne- 
cessities. We desire, by timely notice, to 
obviate, if practicable, the necessity of any 
contraction whatever; believing as we do 
that-our missionaries are not receiving more 
the®. they should—anot as muchy in many 
cases, as they ought to be receiving—nor as 
much as the Church is abundantly able to 
afford. But as it will be impracticable to 
contmue our appropriations on their present 
scale, for any length of time, without greatly 
enlarged contributions from the churches, 
it isright that the Presbyteries and church- 
es should know it; so that they may pro- 
vide in season the requisite funds. 

The appropriations of the Board, recom- 
mended, and in many cases earnestly pressed 
by tae Presbyteries, have, during the first 
ten months of our present fiscal year, ex- 
ceedid those made during the ae ne 
pericd of last year about seventeen thousan 
dollars. The increase of appropriations at 
the office in Louisville has been, during 
the time just mentioned, about nine thou- 
sand dollars; and at the office in Philadel- 
phia about eight thousand dollars—thus 
making the total excess of appropriations 
abou; seventeen thousand dollars. The re- 
ceipts of the Board during the same period, 
as far as ascertained, compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, have fallen 
off wadee.than five thousand dollars! 

With these facts before them, the Pres- 
byteries and churches will plainly perceive, 
that unless either the appropriations are 
reduced, or the receipts largely increased, 
the balance which we had on hand at the 
commencement of this fiscal year will not 
only be exhausted in the course of time, but 
we shall be involved inevitably in debt. 

Now, what shall be done? The difficulty, 
it is true, is prospective; but the prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, and should adopt 
seasonable and adequate measures to avert 
it. We do not think the appropriations 
ought to be reduced, if the requisite means 
can be procured to meet them; because the 
missionaries in general are, as it is, inade- 
quately supported, and any material reduc- 
tion would prove not only painfully inju- 
rious to them and their families, but also 
decidedly adverse to the interests of the 
churches which they serve. Besides, much 
of this increase in the amount of our appro- 
priatioss has been produced by the augmen- 
tation of the number of our missionaries, 
and the expensiveness of ee wer 

rong) issions, recently establi 
be relinquished without 
great da to the cause. 

What, then, shall be done’ Tho ~—~—.. 
is, let the churches contribute more gene- 
rally and liberally to this important and ur- 
gent cause. There is abundant wealth in 
the Church to enable the oe A meet 
their prospective pecuniary liabilities—is 
there i grace daeaeh to cause it to be con- 
secrated to this object? Surely, we ought 
not only to be able to sustain the compara- 
tively small number of missionaries now em- 
ployed, but, in view of the immense terrl- 
tory yet to be supplied with the preaching 
of the gospel, we ought to be able greatly to 
increase their number and efficiency. 

But while we thus freely state our con- 
viction of the duty and ability of the Church, 
and express our earnest desire to be able to 
continue the appropriations that are now 
made towards the support of our mission- 
aries, we feel constrained to repeat the state- 
ment, that this, for wr considerable time 
longer, will be impossible, unless the con- 
tributions of the churches are largely aug- 
mented. The Board cannot disburse more 
money than it receives. And if the brethren 
would deépiecate any further contraction on 
the part of the Board, they must, by the 
blessing of God, induce the churches to be 
more liberal in their contributions. 

Haring thus seasonably and frankly stated 
the case, aud earnestly made our appeal for 
supplies, if the necessity should be forced 
u us to curtail our appropriations, we 
trust that no man will reflect upon the 
Board; but that those alone will be held 
responsible upon whom | 
iz: o have 
justly rests, viz: those w yee 


niary, means in their on, an 
withhold them from ihe treasury of the 


Lord! 
@. W. Museravs, Cor. Secretary. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
THERE IS BUT ONE. 

Among the interesting incidents con- 
nected with the close of Sir Walter Soott’s 
life, one should be registered in the hearts 
of his admirers, with a “‘ pen of iron and the 
point of a diamond,” the last, best, bright- 
est exhalation of ‘his genius on the literary 
world. Mr. Lockhart, his son-in-law, and 
biographer, sitting with him just before his 
death, says Sir Walter requested that he 
would read to him. On making the inquiry, 
“Out of what book?” he gave the dened 
able answer, “There is but one.” Takin 
up the Bible, Mr. Lockhart read the 14t 
of the Evangelist John. 

ith a reputation almost world-wide, Sir 
Walter Scott lived and revelled in the sun- 
light of his genius, in the full meridian of 
his fame. hat a halo of earth’s glory 
brightened his literary career! “ Give, 
give,” was the common lan of the in- 
satiate public, as the reeking press threw 
out, in rapid succession, the beautiful crea- 
tions of his seemingly exhaustless fancy. 
Lord Holland, speaking of a party who sat 
up all night reading one of the Waverly 
novels just received, said, (writing to a 
friend,) “Nothing slept except our gout.”’ 
Enthusiasm could no further go. Who 
among the revellers in his works, does not 
remember the witchery of the hour when, 
shutting the door on life’s petty ills, and 
giving fancy the reins, a sort of “ running 

re’ was kept up till the closed narrative, 
like the sudden breaking of a spell, fell from 
the hand! The “ Wizard of the North” 
was no misnomer. Poetry and romance 
needed no mightier herald for their air 
creations, than Sir Walter Scott. Bot 
wreathed his brow with all they could of 
earth’s immortality in the fading laurel—a 
fitting emblem. mance threw its light 
but graceful drapery over the nude historic 
page, and history, in her turn, gave a sub- 
stratum of strength to the “baseless” but 
beautiful “fabric.” The literary world be- 
came idolatrous, and worshipped at this their 
favourite shrine. A dream was the life of 
this popular idol; but not a dream its close. 
Stop we here! 

Where the ripple of the Tweed mingles 
its poetry of sound with the hushed whisper 
of the death-chamber, there lies the mighty 
man !—his wand is broken, the pen fallen 
from the nerveless hand; the brain, that 
vast nursery of fancy, lies torpid under the 
near approach of the insatiate archer. The 
arrow of the destroyer points to a “‘ shining 
mark ;” life's pulses are beating their last 
reveille—yet all is not jarred. ‘he heart 
beats, “another pulse is stirred.”” Whence 
rings the once lier note of melody on the 
ear? The harp lies prostrate; the slow 
finger of death alone sweeps over its dis- 
cordant strings; it will wake no more and 
entrance the multitude; but the sow! has 
its music, and conscience touches the living 
lyre. The Christian world sends back its 
echo; its reverberation is heard in the dark 
places of the earth—a voice to admiring 
thousands—a voice that will be heard when 
the ‘‘storied urn” to his memory has fallen 
shattered from its pedestal—a beacon on 
“ life’s tremulous ocean,’’ to warn the imagi- 
native—a summary of his life, embodied in 
a single thought—Sir Walter Svott’s dying 
and beautiful commentary on his own works, 
(he being dead yet speaketh), ‘“‘ There is 
but one book”—the Bible. V.N. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE LAST FIRST. 


After a long season of spiritual drought, 
the dews of divine grace began to descend 
upon the church and congregation in N 
The meetings for prayer were thronged, 
and many who had seldom visited a place 
of worship were asking what they must do to 
be saved. 

The first, or one of the first, who gave evi- 
dence of conversion, was a young man, whose 
previous character was such as would not 
have induced the hope that he would be 
among the subjects of the work at all. He 
had not only been careless in his sins, but 
had manifested a remarkable hostility to re- 
ligion, and to those who evinced most of its 
spirit. He habitually treated with disrespect 
Deacon C., one of the most humble and 
faithful followers of Christ in the place. He 
would never allow any one to converse with 
him respecting his spiritual relations, and 
never was seen ata prayer meeting. He al- 
ways attended church on the morning of the 
Sabbath, and listened attentively to the ser- 
mon, that, as it was perhaps uncharitably 
said, he might hear something to find fault 
with. 

One evening, soon after the commence- 
ment of the awakening, and before any con- 
versions had taken place, young J., to the 
surprise of all present, entered the room, and 
took his seat with the same cool manner that 
characterized him in the church on the Sab- 
bath. All thought he had come to find ma- 
terial for scoffing. When the meeting closed, 
he walked boldly up to Deacon C., and said 
in a respectful tone, “I wish to go home 
with you; are you going directly to your 
house ?”” 

‘‘Tam,” replied Deacon C., “you are wel- 
come to come with me.” 
They walked together in silence. The 
deacon wished to speak with him respecting 
his soul, but feared to do so, lest he should 
give offence, and prevent the young man from 
making known his wishes. When they had 
entered the house, J. abruptly asked the 
there any use in my trying to 
The deacon was so satonished by the 
question that he remained silent so long tat~ 
the young man concluded he had no favour- 
able answer to give. ‘‘ You think my case 
hopeless then?” continued he. 

«« Hopeless, my dear young man—no. It 
is the simplest thing in the world for you to 
be saved. Christ came to save just such sin- 
ners as you are.” 

« What must I do?” 

«¢ You must just let Christ save. But be- 
fore we go any further, let us pray for divine 
direction and aid.” 

They kneeled, and the deacon offered a 
prayer suited to their circumstances. There 
was less overpowering emotion than might, 
perhaps, have been expected, but the deacon 
was a man of great self-possession, and was 
noted for doing things just right. 

rT; Now, my young friend,” said he, as 
they rose from their knees and were seated— 

«¢ You have not much reason to call me 
your friend,” said young J., in a tone of 
self-reproach. 


about is between God and your soul. You 
are convinced you are a sinner and need 
salvation?” 

“Tam.” | 

« You feel that God might justly punish 
you for your sins?” 

«TJ feel that I deserve hell.” 

«¢ What are you willing to do for salva- 


” 


tion? 
«I don’t know. I can do nothing gagd.” 
Why not?” 


« Never mind, the matter we have to talk. 


__ & Because I have become so hardened and 
habituated to sin,” 

“Tf you are a great sinner, and so great 
a sinner that you can do nothing towards 
your salvation, your case is hopeless, unless 
some one interposes in your behalf who has 
the requisite ability. Do you believe that 
Christ has that ability?” 

‘“‘T believe he is omnipotent.” 

‘‘ You believe, then, that he is able, to 
save you; do you believe that he is willing 
to save you?” 

“I do not know; I have sinned wilfully 
against great light.” . 

‘«¢ Whether he is willing to save you or not, 
depends not upon what you have done, but 
upon what he has said,” 

Deacon C. then took his Bible, and read 
the following passages among others, making. 
brief comments as he passed from passage to 
passage:—‘‘It is a faithful saying, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of which I am chief.”” You sce he did 
not come into the world to help sinners to 
save themselves—he came to save them— 
and he did not come to save small sinners, 
but the chief of sinners, « Ask and it shall 
be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” Here we 
have the most explicit declaration that he 
will answer prayer. He could not make the 
matter any clearer. ‘ He that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” A man, 
therefore, who doubts whether Christ will 
save him, makes Christa liar. Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.”” The case seems to be a very plain 
one. You are a lost sinner, Christ came to 
save such. He has sought you out by his 
Spirit; for you would have gone on in your 
blindness and insensibility if he had not 
awakened you. What you need isa humble 
and contrite heart, faith, the spirit of obedi- 
ence and love—you need to be made over 
again throughout; is it not so? 

Ves.”’ 

“Well, you can’t do that for yourself, 
and there is nobody can do it for you but 
Christ, and he is willing to do it, and all 
you have to do is to ask him todo it. You 


have his written pledge that he will do it.” 

‘He is willing to do it if I will trust 
in him; but I don’t know that I am willing 
to do that, my heart is so steeped in sin.” 

‘‘The more need then of a new heart. 
You must ask Christ for the spirit of 
trust. The fact is, you meed everything 
that pertains to salvation, and you must go 
to him for everything. If you wait till you 
get something yourself, you will never go. 
Don’t you see that you need Christ to do 
everything for you?” 

‘Yes; and if he does not do it, 1 am 


lost.” 
Undoubtedly: 
‘Certainly not; but, on the other hand, 


many reasons why he should not. But he 
has said he will if you ask him, and so all 
you have to do is to ask him. Now let us 
kneel down again and settle this weighty 
business.” 

‘Do you really mean to say that salva- 
tion can be secured at once ?”’ 

«Why not? Christ has got to save you 
if you ever are saved, and it isas easy for him 
to save you to-night as at any other time.” 

« But will He?” 

‘Yuu have heard what he has said, and 
if I were you I would not add to my sins by 
doubting his word. Let us pray. I will 
offer a prayer first, and then you may follow 

The Deacon prayed that the young man 
might be led by the Spirit to see that he 
was lost, that Christ was willing to save him 
provided he asked him, and that he might 
be led to ask with perfect confidence in the 
declaration of Christ. 

With stammering lips, but with a full 
heart, young J. prayed for salvation. The 
tones of his voice indicated hjs thorough con- 
viction of his inability to save himself, and 
his confidence in the promises of Christ. 
The Deacon was so well convinced that he 
had exercised faith, that when they rose 
from their knees he simply said, « Hold on 
there,” and bade him good night. 

The next evening young J. was seated by 
the side of Deacon (. at the prayer meeting, 
and in fact, during the continuance of the 
revival, he was seldom separated from him. 
He visited with him from house to house, 


attended meetings with him, and spent many 


hours in sweet counsel with him at his dwell- 
ing. Indueseason he united with the Church, 


and was an ornament to his profession. 


L. L. 


English Versions of the Bible. 


The following table shows the manner 
and order of time in which the Bible was 
translated into English: 

Date. Translators. 

706 Adhelm, Saxon Psalms. 

721 Egbert’s Four Gospels. 
734 Bede’s St. John’s Gospel. 

880 Alfred’s version of the Psalms. 
1340 Rolle’s (or Hampole’s) Psalms. 
1380 Wielif’s Bible. 

1526 Tyndale’s New Testament. 
1530 Pentateuch. 

1531 Jonah. 


— G. Joye, Isaiah. 


1534 


Jer., Psal., Song of Moses. 


1535 Coverdale’s Bible. 
1589 Cranmer’s ) Bible. 


1560 G 's Bible. 
eneva Bible: 
1568 Bishops’ Bible. (Parker’s.) =~ 
1582 Rheims’ New Testament. (Roman 
Catholic.) 
1609 Douay Bible. (Roman Catholic.) 
1611 Authorized version. 

In speaking of the different translations 
of the Bible, such ——, are frequentl 
used as would lead those unacquainted wi 
the facts to suppose that they formed so 
many independent works; but there is, in 
fact, but one version of the Protestant Eng- 
lish Bible in print, altered and improved by 
different hands, and which has received the 
amendments of learned 
men, but from the first to the last there 
has been but one actual translation. 

Let any one compare the earliest and the 
latest, and he will find a diversity indeed of 
words, but such a similarity of expression 
as cannot be accidental. Let him then look 
at two independent translations of the same 
book, of Thucydides for instance, by Hobbes 
and Smith, (or Homer, by Pope and Cow- 

r,) and the difference will be very visible. 

he resemblance in the versions of Scripture 
is 80 , that it might safely be main- 
tained that none of the authors of a new one 
undertook the task without the full assist- 
ance of such previous translations as had 
been made. The wisdom of such a pro- 
cedure is obvious, unless there be some 
actual error of translation, and the mere fact 
that the version has been already received, 

and is familiar to the ears of the people, is a 


strong reason why nothing should be altered. 
— Short’s History of the Church of England. 


NO NIGHT THERE: 
« No night there !"—the sun of love fe teeming. 


pure presence ding, 
the-hente-ef-the forgi 


ven. 
‘No night is there!” fot cloudy disp 
Is left behind upon the sinful 
With notes of cheerful preiss and adoration, - 
All voices blend to hymn the Saviour’s worth, 
« No night is there!” for want and pain are'cnded ; 
Sin and tion they shall know no more; 
And unbelief, with all that Gud offended, 
Departed as they left the mortal shore. 


« No night is there !” for-eye to eye esch seeth, 
There no harsh judgments, no distrust intrude ; 
Before love's light all misconception fleeth, 
And each esteems the other as he should. 
« No night is there!” for none shall know the anguish 
Of separation or estrangement keen ; 
Under the Lord’s chastisement none shal! languish, 
For there his glorious face unveiled is seen. 


O, then while here, in darkness and in sorrow, 
We wait with trembling hope the summons home, 
A ray from heaven to light our path we'll borrow, 
Nor e’er beyond its hallowed influence roam. 
nickerbocker 


BE. 
THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE. 


BY JAMES HAMILTON, D. D. 


Before the days of printing, the copyists — 
sometimes took great pains with their manu- 
scripts, and Bibles were then elaborately 
embellished. Traced in silver and gold and 
brilliant colours, occasionally executed on 
tinted parchment, the mere letters were 
often a gurgeous picture; and spch illumina- 
ted manuscripts will always awaken the as- 
tonishment and delight of the tasteful anti- 
quarian. 

We do not print our Bibles in silver and 

Id; nor have we verses marked out from 
the others, by their vermilion ink, or their 
bolder character. And yet we have some- 
times thought that every careful reader can 
iiluminate his own copy.as he proceeds. The 
book is all bright with which, at 
one time or another, have sti or 8 
ened him—t is all radiant with texts which 
have accused, or rebuked, or consoled him. 
On this verse he heard a sermon, which he 
never can forget; this chapter is associated 
with some affecting event in his domestic 
history ; and here is a paragraph which gave 
rise to a dialogue or meditation, ever memo- 
rable in his religious career. 

Yet, were a hundred such illuminated 
Bibles compared, it would be found that in 
no two of them is the same set of passages 
marked and made prominent. Some may 
coincide; and a few emphatic sentences ma 
be common to all; but, according to indi- 
vidual peculiarities or providential circum- 
stances, it will turn out that portions fraught 
with glory to one eye are o or ordina- 
ry to every other. 

To take two instances. Suppose that eac 
man were to mark in vermilion the verse 
that first convinced him of sin, or first made 
him anxious fur the saving of his soul. In 
he Bible of the Apostle Paul, the tenth com- 
ndment would be inscribed in red letters; 
for)as he tells us, “I had not known sin, 
except the commandment had said, Thou 


shalt not covet.” In the Bible of Alexander 
Hendergon it would be, “ He that entereth 


not by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a 
thief anda robber;” for that was the shaft 
whie> pierced the conscience of the uncon- 
verted minister. In the Bible of the Iron- 
side soldier, the rubric would be found at 
Eccles. xi. 9; for it was there that the bul- 
let stopped, which, but for the interposin 
Bible, would have pierced his bosom; an 
when the battle was over, he read, “ Rejoice, 
QO young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that 
for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment.” 

Or, suppose that each were to mark in 
golden letters the text which has. been to him 
the gate of heaven; the text through whose 
open lattice a reconciled God has looked 
forth on him, or through whose telescope he 
first has glimpsed the cross. The Ethiopian 
chamberlain would mark the fifty-third, of 
Isaiah; for it was when reading about the 
lamb led to the slaughter that his eye was 
directed to the Lanfb of God, who taketh 
the sin of the he went on 

is way rejoicing. e lish martyr, 
Bilney, would indicate the faithfal.saging, 
“ Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief;” for it was in 
sight of these words that the burden fell 


from his back which fasts and penances had 
only rendered more weighty. There was “a 
stricken deer” who had long been pantin 


for the water-brooks, but he had yet foun 

no comfort; when, one day, listlessly taking 
up a Testament, it opened at the words, 
“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past;” and instantly he realized the 
sufficiency of the atonement, and em braced 
the gospel; and, doubtless, the bard of Ol- 
ney would signalize, by the most brilliant 
memorial, the spot where the Sun of Right- 
eousness first shone into his soul. “ Now 
unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honour and gléry for 
ever and ever. Amen.” These were the 
words which instantly converted into a lhiy- 
ing temple the calm and stately mind of 
Jonathan Edwards; and we may be sure 
thas like Jevub, at Luz; would always 
see the light of the ladder lingering—every 
time he returned to the even in his 
most cursory perusal, the devout theologian 
would perceive a surviving trace of that ma- 
nifestation, which into his vacant wistful 
soul brought “the only wise God,” and in 
that God ere him an wor- 


existence. 


and thus from variety 
phy might be compiled a sort of ; 


commentary, showing what service in the 
way of “doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness,” the. different 
assages have done. It would be f that 
in this quiver there are hundreds of arrows 
which have pierced the conscience and cou- 
vinced of sin. It would be found that from 


this tree of life, as many leaves have drop- 
ped, and proved eff to the healing of 
such wounds. It woulé be found that in 
this there hardly grows an herb, but 
some visitor has been regaled by its. beauty 
or revived by its fragrance; and those 
which have not been sweet to the taste, 
have, in their very bitterness, yielded a salu- 
tary tonic. How many a text should we 
find invested with its true and touching le- 
gend! This was the: which 
such a pilgrim through omjnous A 
and he on the hidden manna which, in the 
howling wilderness, soul. Here 


is the smooth stone with which’ he struck 
down that terrible temptation, arid here all 


tive reader; and if~in your private perusal, 
you come ever and anon on passages 
dear and memorable by their bearing on your 
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at No. 285 Broadway, New 
Dr. Duff’s Address, 


t 
oT he snow storm ‘of the 20th 
out the geumsey, the paper of this week may 


Ow Mrsstons by Rev. Dr. Durr. 
«Dr. Deft, of Calentta, will preach on 
Ohvistian’ ‘Missions to-niorrow . (Sabbath) 
“26th “inst, ‘at’ Half-fast séven 
o'clock, in Hari, Chestnut street 


subscribers as early as 


_ above Twelfth, Philadelphia. As several 


ministers have intimated. their intention of 
omittitg their evening service, this Hall bas 
been secured as affording the greatest ac- 
commodationin the city of Philadelphia. 


“fo Dm. UF CORRESPONDENTS.— We 
are roque to state that persons wishing 


to. with the Rev. Dr. Duff, during 
his dojourn.in this country, can address him, 
‘egare of George H. Stuart, Esq:, No. 18 
Bank street; Philadelphia.” 


w J 
* REASONABLE.—In one of the districts of 
Glasgow tland, on the proposition to 
elect:ten gentlemen to the Parochial Board, 
Roman Gatholic jnsisted that one-balf of 


longed: to that body! He did not seem to 
consider that those who paid the poor rates 
should decided voice in their distri- 
butioti. “Now, if this rule should be adopted 
in’ this ‘cousitry, it may be presumed our 
jails and alms-houses would require a large 
Roman ;Catholic representation in their 

Mrnssters’ Lipraries.—A Presbyterian 
clergyman in the West, acknowledges the 
receipt of between sixty aud seventy dollars, 

to be appropriated ‘to the increase of his li- 
brary—a donation from his people. We 
hope this feeling may become contagious in 
our country. churches. 

_ Invapep By Scortanp.—We 
all know that what has been termed the 
Scotch-Irish stock, is a sturdy Presbyterian 
one.« The Church in this country has 
derived much rich fruit from it. It ap- 
pears that there is likely to be new vigour 
infused into it. Popery has, in a very 
large degree, emigrated and been starved 
oat of Ireland, for it is the very genius 
of the system to make beggars in the most 
fertile lands. The thrifty Scotch are taking 
advantage of this fact, and are buying up 
the land thus. deserted. Large purchases 
have been made, and one single agent is di- 
rected to invest # million of dollars in this 
way. What is to be Ireland’s future? If 
we mistake not, it will be a bright one, when 
the incubus that now oppresses it is re- 
moved. 

PopERyY IN FULL Fruit.— What this coun- 
try. would become, if Popery had the reins 
of. power in its hands, may be inferred 
from what, Mexico has become under its 
dominant influence. Thus the official jour- 
nal of New Leon gives notice of the annual 
fair at Linares which is held at this time, 
and advertises that there will be daily “bull 
fights of the best cattle, fire-works, solemn 
worship in the Church of our Lady of Guada- 
loupe, and other diversions !”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. We have received, 
through the Rev. J. J, Brownson of Wasb- 
ingtow, Pennsylvania, ten dollars, from Dr. 
Je-V. D., and. Mrs..V., members of his 
church, for the Fund for Disabled Ministers, 
iucresponse to the appeal published in the 

ian. We lope that members in 
all: our’ churches will go and do likewise. 
Remittances for this fund can be forwarded 
to *« George H. Van Gelder, Esq., Treasurer 
of the General Assembly, No. 80 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia.” 


Nor English friends 
of: the Patagonian mission have not been 
disheartened by the melancholy fate’ of Cap- 
tain- Gardiner and his little but devoted 
bad. ‘More seal than discretion was dis- 
played in the outfitting and general arrange- 
ment of the first mission ; and disaster, ter- 
minating in the starvation of the whole com- 
pany, was the result. Ata recent meeting 
of the. Society in England, a new plan was 
adopted for reaching those barbarous tribes. 
The mission is to be established at the Falk- 
land Islands; where there are British resi- 
denté, and ‘from which intercourse can be 
with the natives.« We sincerely hope’ 
this sceond attempt 
Ationg the last prayers of Captain Gardiner, 
found in Kis journal; and written two days 
before his death, while famishing, was one 
for the future success of this, to his noble 
and pious heart, cherished mission. 


C 
to learn that there is a remarka- 
ble work of grace in progress in the Eysshs- 


Huatinetar, P--~ 


Rev: Mr: Hamill, one hundred .and thirty 
perééns have recently indulged the hope that 
they have passed from death unto life; in the 


at Holidaybur about twenty have 
been and a number are expecting to 


is may 
the xington, Virginia, of which 
the. ms. Whi D. D, is pas- 
tor, shat, quite a number re- 


ceaved 
tet; We learn that on 


having ‘boon roceived 


alae 


| 
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who was received w) 
- . @ proceeded to speak for more 


in th 
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ION OF BEV. DR. DUBI 


Dr. Duff, whose ar- 
country announced last week, 
ving relatives in Piiiede filadelpbia, and 

been special! y invited from Sootland to visit 


ade any public appearance in New 
York. His host, George H. Stuart, Eeq., 
a well known merchant and Christian gen- 
tlemen jaf wishing to give Dr. 
Duff as warm s welcome as possible, and al-_ 
so to afford as early ati oppdrtunity as prac- 
titdble to the clergy to make his int- 
ance, invited about gone hundred ministers 
thé“evening of Dr: Duff’s expected 
étrival. “Dr. Duff idving been detained by 
the suiow-storm, did not arrive until-between 
fine “dnd ten o'clock, when he tiade his 
appearance, in company with the Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas ‘Murrey and the Rev. Jobn 
Thompsot, both of whom had known him 
abroad. Although a terrible storm was pre- 
vailing, and so tempestuous a night had not 


‘Been séen many’ years) there were about 


seventy clergywen present; some of whom 
had come from distant parts of the city, and 


frém the country ; they were’ immediately 


introduced to Dr. Duff, who seemed quite 
overwhelmed with surprise at such a re- 
ception on such an evening. Before the 
dispersion of the company, the Rev. Mr. Liv- 
ingston of the Reformed Dutch Church, read 
the 28d Psalm, in the singing of which all 
united. The Rev. Mr. Jenkins of the New- 
school Presbyterian Charch, made a brief 
address of welcome on the part of the min- 
istets' to Dr. Duff. Dr. Martray made a few 
renitrks as to the object of Dr. Duff's visit ; 
Bishop Jane of the Methodist Church led 
in” prayer; the Rev. Dr. Howe of the 
Episcopal Church, read a portion of Scrip- 
ture; Mr. Stuart expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the honour done his distinguished 
guest by so large a number of clergymen 
of all denominations, buffeting such a tem- 
pest to come together to give to the be- 
loved missionary a friendly greeting; and 
the Rev. Dr. Neil of the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church, pronounced the benedic- 
tion; when the company dispersed after as 
pleasant a season of social Christian inter- 
course, as it has for a long time fallen to 
their lot to enjoy. 

On Tuesday evening a general meeting for 
the public reception of Dr. Duff was held in 
Concert Hall, in which, at an early hour, 
was assembled a large concourse of the most 
intelligent Christian people of Philadelphia; 
some sixty or seventy ministers of all deno- 
minations occupying the platform, whilst 
many others were in the audience. , 

On the pomination of John A. Brown, 


'| Esq., George H. Stuart, Esq., was appointed 


Chairman ofthe meeting. Mr. Stuart made 
some appropriate remarks on taking the 
chair, and referred to a visit he had paid 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, when in Europe some 
three years ago, for the purpose of inducing 
him to visit this country; after which the 
Rev. Mr. Dickenson of the New-school Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the opening prayer. 
The Rev. Dr. Murray stated the object of the 
meeting to be to give a cordial welcome, on 
behalf of Christians in America, to a vener- 
ated and beloved man, who, by his distin- 
guished abilities, extraordinary sacrifices, 
and eminent uscfulpness as a labourer among 
the heathen, had made bim the common pro- 
perty of the Church of Christ all over the 
world. After giving some items of his early 
history, Dr. Murray stated that in 1829, 
Dr. Duff went out to Calcutta, single-handed 
and alone, as the missionary of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. He commenced 
giving lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity to the educated natives of- India, 
which produced extraordinary excitement 
among the Brahmins, and the native com- 
munity generally, and which issued in 
several remarkable conversions. He then 
commenced that course of English educa- 
tion which has been so signally blessed. 
His first class consisted of five boys, whom 
he taught A B C. From this germ has 
grown a College with its 1400 students in 
every stage of collegiate education. 

On the disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land, he obeyed his conscience, and for prin- 
ciples’ sake went with the Free Church, 
giving up all the appliances of his mission- 
ary work, and beginning anew. His second 
efforts have also been crowned with the most 
signal success. On his return to Scotland, 
he was, by acclamation, elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly, and on the death 
of the great Chalmers, between whom and 
Dr. Duff there had existed a most affection- 
ate intimacy, he was elected to fill the 
Theological Chair vacated by his late illus- 
trious friend. But even the chair of Chal~ 
mers had no charms to draw him from his 
missionary work. To the heathen he had 
devoted his life, with the heathen he had re- 
solved to live, and with the heathen he ex- 
pected to die. For some time past he had 
been traversing Great Britain and Ireland, 
stirring up Christians of every name to the 
great missionary work. He had been every 
where well received, and had made the most 
happy impressions; and he bas now come 
to these shores, to stir up the minds of 
Awcerican Christians in the same great cause. 
Though he disliked to say it in Dr. Duff's 
presence, he doubted whether there was a 
man living who was at this time doing so 
much for advancing Christ’s cause and 
kingdom in the world as this beloved brother. 

««He comes not,” said Dr. Murray, “from 
a pope or any prelate. He comes not as the 
Nuncio of a dotard tyrant; but he comes 
from British Protestants with a greeting to 
American Protestants, and will you, my 
riends, give to welcome our 
brother?” The speaker here took Dr. Duff 
by the hand, who arose amid the applause 
of the audience. 

The Chairman then introduced Dr. Duff, 


pal Chureh, seconded by 


Resolved, That we upon Christians of 
every department of the | the 
more entire consecration Of thei , 
substance, and all their powers of exertion, to 

pemier, and thdee who have 
been devotin homealves to'the ministry of the 
offer themselves willingly, to 
which is making in his providence for 
some to go: forth to the heathen world, “ to 
the help A! the Lord,;-to the help of the Lord, 
against thé mighty.” - 
Rey. Mr. Thompson, of the Grand 
Street ian Church, New York, 
seconded: by the Rev: Dr. Brainerd, of the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Chure h, Philadel- 
ia. 
That we recommend that 
‘Missionary rence, representing 
the friends of Christ engaged in the — 
work of the evangelization of the world; be 
held during Dr. Duff’s visit to this country, in 
order to flustrate the practical unity of the 
Church—to excite an increased interest in her 
holy work, and to combine and judicious! 
direct her efforts for the salvation of the mil- 
lions of our race who are perishing for lack of 
know - and itis recommen that such a 
general Missionary Conference be held early 


‘ip May,’'and that a Committee be appointed 


to make the n arrangements. 


The Chairman announced the following as the 
committee :—John A. Brown, Colson Hieskill, 
Wm. Welsh, Joseph P. Engles, Thomas Watson, 
and C. E. Spangler. George H. Stuart was, 
on motion, added to the committee. The bene- 
diction was then pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
John McDowell of the Old-school Presbyterian 
Church, = 

The effect of this meeting was most hap- 
py; and we trust that this occasion, and the 
future public efforts of the distinguished mis- 
sionary, will result in éxciting in the various 
denominations a deeper interest in the great 
work of the world’s conversion. 


CHURCH SESSIONS AND COLLEC- 
‘TIONS. 


N another column of this paper, will be 
found an appeal from the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, for funds to meet their ex- 
penditures; and just at this time the Board 
of Publication is also calling loudly for aid. 
We hope that these calls may be speedily 
and liberally responded to by the churches 
generally. The Boards are but the organs 
of the churches for doing their great work 
in building up Christ’s kingdom at home 
and abroad, and to expect them to carry on 
these operations without the adequate means 
from the churches, is to ask them to make 
bricks without straw. 

We have’ no doubt that there are many, 
even among professing Christians, who are 
disposed to complain of what they regard as 
the too frequent applications to their be- 
nevolence. We have heard such murmur- 
ings both against appeals from the pulpit 
and the press. With few exceptions, such 
complaints, however, come from those who 

igive least, and their real objeetion lies, 
not against the frequency of the calls, but 
against parting with their money. Some 
‘¢ old soldiers,” indeed, have become so ac- 
customed to such shots at their pursés, that 
they stand fire like true heroes. They can 
listen to the most earnest and touching calls, 
and the most startling statistics, and then. 
throw into the collection box a quarter of a 
dollar, or if more anxious to keep up appear- 
ances, a one dollar note, with as much com- 
placency as if that were about right. Little 
do they care how often collections come. 
They can say of them, as some one boasted 
as to his expenses in supporting preaching, 
« It does not cost me much.” If the calls 
crowd upon such a giver too closely, he can 
fall ‘back from his quarters to coppers, so 
that a twenty-five cent piece thus subdivided 
would do for collections twice a month the 
year round, leaving him one cent over, at 
the year’s end. 

Most church-goers, however, hardly ad- 
just their giving so philosophically, and con- 
sequently some of them are annoyed when- 
ever money is hinted atin the house of God. 
This is excused, it is true, at times, upon the 
plea that they do not consider the subject 
appropriate to the pulpit—that religion is 
the theme for such a holy place—very much, 
we presume, upon the same principle that 
they seem to regard religion out of place in 
the counting-house, and money the only 
theme in place there. The misfortune is, 
that, with a few exceptions, those who object 
to being asked for money from the pulpit, 
extend their aversion through the interme- 
diate days of the week; so that not giving 
at church, they do not give at all. 

Some there are, really good generous 
Christians, however, who object on pru- 
dential grounds, to applications, when pre- 
sented with what they regard undue fre- 
quency. If such is the case, where does the 
fault lie? Not with the Boards; they must 
have the necessary funds, or suspend their 
operations. The real and only difficulty lies 
in the fact, that in the great mass of our 
churehes, the whole subject of charitable do- 
nations is left at loose ends. No systematic 
arrangements are made for carrying out this 
great Christian duty; the entire matter is 
left to circumstances, and may or may not 
be attended to—far more frequently the lat- 
ter being the result. 

Providing an abundant supply of means 
for all proper objects of benevolence, and in 
such a manner that the calls shall not be 
burdensome, is the simplest thing imagin- 
able. It. is only necessary, so far as the 
four Boards are concerned, that the first 
Sabbath of each of the four quarters of the 
year be fixed as the day for the collec- 
tion for one of them; that notice should be 
given always a week or two in advance of 


wa 


than an hour and a half with great forve 
and ia DIS Unique manner, and 


at length sat down amid loud and prolonged 
applause. We have the pleasure of laying 
before our readers in this paper a full re- 
port of the address, the first delivered by 
Dr. Duff in America. : 

At the conclusion of the speech, the 
Chairman made some appropriate remarks, 
after which a series of resolutions were pre- 
sented and adopted, as follows: viz. 

By the Rev. Mr. Bartine, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, seconded by Rev. 
Dr. Stork, of the Lutheran Church. 

Resolved, That as a meeting com of 
ministers, officers, and members of all evan- 

lical denominations, we tender to the Rev. 
welcome 


to him sucha degree of health as that we have 
the Repepect of enjoying his valuable counsels 
and his fervent exhortations duri & his sojourn 
~ * us, and that we commend him most 
cordially to the confidence, the love, and the 
kindest attentions of all who love our Saviour 
throughout our country. 

By the Rev.; Mr. Smith of the Baptist 
Charch, seconded by the Rev. John Newton, 
of the Presbyterian mission in India. 

Resolved, That the visit of one so eminent for 
the abundance and success of his labours in the 


the heathen in connection with the efforts of his ; 


people for the conversion of the world, should | 


pens to suggest a postponement, and that 
this be universal throughout all the churches 
—and the work is done. The secretaries 
and agents will no longer have to urge and 
press their appeals upon the ears and con- 
sciences of a reluctant church—indeed, as 
to agents, their occupation would be gone’’ 
—the work having been already done by 
those whose legitimate business it is to at- 
tend to this, as well as to other Christian 
duties. The churches would no longer com- 
plain as to the frequency of these calls, since 
they had been adjusted at proper intervals, 
and were now expected as stated and regu- 
lar things, just as much so as the celebra- 
tion of the communion, or any other of the 
arrangements of the Church. Does any one 
ask why a matter so easily accomplished, and 
producing such happy results, cannot at once 
be carried into effect? We reply, because 
the church sessions will not undertake to do 


| it. Such an arrangement, after it had been 


long enough in operation to be fairly under- 
stood, would be really welcomed by the peo- 
ple; but the church sessions are not ready. 
They have become so long accustomed to 
either a total neglect of benevolent matters, 
or else to leaving them to be arranged by 
circumstances, that they have not the reso- 
lution to adopt and carry out even the sim- 
plest system. Had we a voice which could 
be heard from Maine to Texas, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, we should be tempt- 
ed to use it first of all, after having called 


men to repentance, to arouse them to this 
great neglected Christian grace of systematic 


ofthe.Associate Reformed: Oburch. .-. 


the day; that the collections be attended _to 
when the das ap- 


4 
bat it is’a “grace,” whow 


litegately and habitually to make, 
rapgpments for the exercise of this g 
the people over whoug they have been ‘place 
as overseers, is a question which we hope 
they can: settle better, in-view of the | 
they must render to their Lord and Master 
than wecan. If they wete to bb aryuignéd 
now before the bar of their final Judge, and | 
asked if they could show cay why they 
bauld not have made such arraggements, that 
on the first Sabbath of every January, a col: 
lection should have been made for Foreign 
Missions; on the first of April for. Domestic 
Missions ; on the first of July for Educa- 
tion; and the first of October for Publica- 
tion; we really, think, that they would 
be. ‘‘speechless.” It is a bold thing for 
a body of church officers, who are entrust- 
ed with the oversight of Christ’s people, 
deliberately to grant absolution to professing 
Christians from one of the plainest « graces” 
of the gospel—for the want of which, too, 
the Church is languishing, aud the world is 
perishing. That man who can be instrumen- 
tal in stirring up the Presbyterian Church 
to some such systematic arrangements as 
we have suggested, will have in an eminent 
degree accomplished the work of a great 
life-time—a work which should cause him 
to be held in everlasting remembrance. 


mo ar- 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


REV. DR. DUFF’S FIRST ADDRESS 
IN AMERICA. 


Delivered in Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday Evening, February 21st, 1854. 
Mu. Caarrman— 

Beroven Fatarnas 

Often as I have addressed public audiences, I must 
confess that I never felt so embarrassed in my life 
before. I have been accustomed to address strange 
audiences; audiences of heathen, confederate against 
«the Lord and his anointed ;” and all shades of au- 
diences, from such even to the most Christian. My 
embarassment this night, arises from the overwhelm- 
ing kindness with which you have greeted me. 

This city—its name indicates loving kindness, 
brotherly kindness, the city of brotherly love. Names 
are often hypocrites ; but certainly, from my experi- 
ence of Philadelphia, there never wasa more genuine 
name given toany city. (Applause.) Arriving here 
last evening, in the midst of a wintry storm, expecting, 
perhaps, to meet with half adozen friends at the 
utmost, how utterly paralyzed | felt, when intro- 
duced toacompany of «beloved brethren in the 
Lord,” ministers of the gospel, connected with all 
our evangelical churches, some sixty or seventy in 
number. The fact is, that such kindness just petri- 
fied me, and so overcame me, that I could not give 
utterance to, or express my feelings. And this is 
but a repetition of that kindness to-night. 

Truly, if I know my own heart,I have come 
amongst you, not in a sectional or divisionury capa- 
city, but in a cosmopolitan spirit, desiring to cher- 
ish that Christlike spirit which shall one day pre- 
dominate, and which shall unite us all, not only in 
a uniformity of sentiment, but also in a uniformity 
of tice. One thing is certain; we hpve-here 
thio night thé Lord who Gxihiting 
this “ unity of spirit,” and who are already endes- 
vouring to carry out, as far as possible, this uniform- 
ity of practice. A meeting like the present may 
well be regarded as a huge evangelical alliance. It 
has in it the very essence and spirit of a real evan- 
gelical alliance; and the sooner it is perfected in its 
ends and aims, the sooner will the glorious age of 
the millennium burst upon us. 

We have hitherto been accustomed, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to look at each other’s differ. 
ences, rather than our agreements in the faith. It 
is in the very nature of division to ecatter and sever, 
while it is in the very nature of coincidence to 
bind and cement. The former sows the seeds of 
discord, while the latter is the source of harmony. 
Why, then, should we not look rather at the points 
about which we are thoroughly agreed, and which 
are the great fundamental doctrines of ‘Christianity 
—those grand transcendent verities which consti- 
tute the foundation of all felicity on earth, and the 
earnest of all real blessedness in heaven! And why 
should we not rejoice in the privilege of casting 
those comparatively minor poinjs in the shade, in 
order that we may enjoy the full effulgence and 
beatitude of the latter? 

Let us cherish this “unity of spirit” more and 
more, and then we shall not be exhibited to the 
world as Christians throughout Christendom have 
been in time’ past, in an turbulpnt 
collision, like the discrepant atoms of Miltonic chaos ; 
but we shall be exhibited as bright celestial orbs, 
revolving in a grand and solemn procession of har- 
mony and good-will, round the grand central sun, 
even Jesus Uhrist, the King of glory, and the King 
of saints. Doubtless, in the minds of many, ninor 
differences will arise, for all are not capacitated slike, 
or circumstanced alike, or educated alike; and 
wherever there is freedom of thought there must be 
freedom of speech; but if we cherish this spirit of 
unity, then will the strong learn to deal tenderly with 
the infirmities of the weak; and then will the weak 
be no longer disposed to quarrel with the (to them) 
unintelligible speculations or positions of the stwng. 
Let us cherish this spirit of unify and brotherly love, 
and then, whatever differences may arise, we shall 
be all right in the main. From the very finitule of 
human nature there will be partialities, whict will 
draw us nearer to one portion of the truth than to 
another; and from the very infirmity of our mature 
we are often led to dwell too exclusively upor one 
point, until it grows into disproportionate magnitude 
before our eyes, and we forget the points of higher 
importance—even as a pin-head, when brought! into 
contact with the pupil of the eye, by gazing atit, it 
will render invisible the most beautiful landscape, or 
eclipse the very sun in the firmament of heaven. 
(Applause. ) 

When such differences arise, how are they to be 
disposed of We are accustomed to’ look to the 
East, and to regard it as the land of wild extrava- 
gancies and puerilities, and so, to a great extent, it 
is. They have their own modes of representing 
things, and at times you find strong gleams of com- 
mon sense starting out boldly to view. I have been 
often struck with the fanciful representation of the 
Brahmins in India, on a subject like the present, 
which, though it may appear to you somewhat 
ridiculous, yet, nevertheless, is fraught with much 
instruction. They represent a number of blind 
sages assembled in a room, and, somehow or another, 
there is an elephant in the midst of them. They 
are aware of the presence of some immense creature 
there, and the question is, of what shape, figure, or 
form, is this creature? Well, thongh not Baconi- 
ans, they are resolved not to speculate, but to go 
about the matter in the Baconian way of actual 
observature and measurement, in order to find out 
the proportions of this monster. One grasped the 
leg of the animal, and exclaimed, “ He is tall, and 
in shape like the trunk of the palm tree.” A second 
exclaims, “ Impossible! I have got him!” and takes 
hold of his trunk, and maintains that he is bent 
and limber, like a bamboo. Another hes hold 
of his ear, and contends that he is long and broad, 
like the leaf of the plantain and banana tree An- 
other gets hold of his tail,and agserts that he is like 
a crooked serpent. (Laugbter.) Another has hold 


gether! he is a huge rotundity, 

mountains of Sumeroo. One of the company, who, 
; quiet and silent, says: “ Well, 
riends, what are we to make of this? I casnot 
call in question the honesty of your testimony, but 
yet it is strangely conflicting, and I have been try. 
ing to reconcile it, and the only way is, to put all 
these testimonies together, and see if, by the con 
junciion, we can get at the real form and shape of 
this animal.” They did so, and they found out the 
real shape and size of the animal that was in their 
midst. 

And now, my friends, ludicrous though this may 
appear to you, still it is fraught with instruction to 
us all. You all know that there is a prodigious ten- 
dency to seize upon some portions of the trath,-or 
to grasp at some one fragment of a system, until it 
becomes of so much magnitude, that it seems to 
swallow up all the rest—and the only part of true 
wisdom is, to take the part of the Oriental sage, look 
at all the parts of the system, and by combining 
them proportionally, secure the interests of truth. 
Let us regard all the different parts in their various 
relations, and in the mutaal subordination which 
one bears to another, and we will find harmony in 
the end, where, otherwise, we should have found 
nothing but confusion. If, in the end, we are not 
satisfied, we shall leave the whole to the develop- 
ments of time ; and, in the meanwhile, let us bear 
ond forbear with one another in brotherly love. 

In this way too, we shall be enabled to seutee’ a 
foul blot on Christianity. We shall dissipate the 
weakness of disunion, and, by gathering our scat- 
tered forces, we shall be enabled successfully to car- 
ry on the war of truth against error, into the very 
centre of the enemy’s dominions. We shall be able 
to wipe away the bitter sarcasm that has been traried 
by the of Christ, Even 
while we a to be inhabiting @ region so 
radiant with light and so exuberant wn the bounties 
of a gracious God, that its marvellous history stands 
unparalleled in the archives of ity, we all 
show our unbounded gratitude to the Author of 
such ineffable blessings, by cherishing an irrecon- 
cilable hatred to one another ; while all are, by crea- 
tion, the servants of one ; and may, 
princes of the blood-royal in heaven. In order to 


“thig, let us pray that our men of intellect may be 


of the 


gttion of sending the gospel, to the heatben ; but, | 
‘more adequately the magnitude of the cause, and the 


of 
ftom amongst 
to intesfere with 
ne vital principlé, or a base 
Now, dear friends and brethren; if there-be eny 


may be allowed 
lorious a corsa 


gather, All theoretically acknowledge now, the obli- 
what all need is, that they be stirred up to realize 


extent of the obligation under which they lie to pro- 
mote it. This is what we all need; at least it is so 
across the water. .Now, in reference to this theme, 
which is so exhaustless, were there not ofher op- 
portunities, I would be disposed to go somewhat 
into it at length, bat I regard the present as a mere 
preface to the discussion of it, rather than a carrying 
of it out; and on this account, [ shall deal rather 
with generalities, unless circumstances draw me 
asige into some details. 

What, then, is meant by this missionary enter- 

1 

Friends and brethren, you know that the time has 
not long gone by, when those who favoured and 
promoted it were considered wild enthusiasts, en- 
deavouring to introduce strange and fantastic novel- 
ties into the Christian Church. Happily, that day 
hus passed, though you will excuse me for saying 
that, on that very account, we are apt to lapse intoa 
berren orthodoxy of creed on this subject, and to be 
satisfied with a mere confession of the duty itself, 
rather than engage in active operations to fulfil it. 
Now, this is not right any where, and I must look 
for better things in America. 

Noveliy! Strange that the readers of the Bible 
should regard it asa novelty. It is old as the eter- 
nal purpose of Jehovah ; and in ita developments in 
time, old as the sentence pronounced when Adam 
fell. 

It is just as true as the Bible is true, that if it had 
not been God’s design and purpose to raise out of 
the old world-fallen humanity a new one, redeemed 
at an inestimable price, man’s career on earth would 
have terminated by the fall in Paradise. The race 
of man has been preserved, then, to work out this 
glorious scheme of deliverance from the wreck and 
ruin of the fall. 

What is meant by the missionary enterprise? It 
is to carry out this purpose and design of the great 
Creator and Redeemer into actual accomplishment. 

I assert this simply to-night as a fact, and will 
not dwell upon the details that might be needful for 
a full exposition or vindication. Now, the duty of 
carrying out this grand design has, by Divine ap- 
pointment, been devolved on God's true believing, 
spiritual people; but the number of these is small 
everywhere. I have been up and down among the 
churches of Great Britain from end to end; and, in 
looking through all of them, I have often asked my- 
self, how many of the nominal members are truly 
converted unto God? Alas! how few! And yet, 
if not converted unto God, they are dead—dead in 


a blessing for his own soul, immediately, in sub- 
stance, says, Ido not prey thet Fmey be blessed | 
and saved alone, but I pray for these blessings on 
my own soul, in order «that thy way of salvation 
may be known apon all the earth, and thy saving 
health among all people. Let the people praise 
thee, O God, let all the people praise Oh, let 


and [ must insist upon it, that it ought to be the 
spirit of every genuine disciple and child of God. 
And what is this but another name for the spirit of 
missions? Let us bold, then, that he who is lack- 
ing in this point, which is the very spirit of the 
missionary enterprise, is also lacking in the essen- 
tial principle of Christianity itself; and without 
some manifestation or practical exhibition of it, 
there is no proof of the real essence of the vital 
spark of faith and love in the soul—in short, no 
very palpable evidence of conversion unto God. 
(Applause.) Now then, dear friends and brethren, 
you see how it is that no man dare say, « I have 
nothing to do with the missionary enterprise ;” the 
meaning of which is, “I have nothing to do with 
the Spirit of Christ or his great salvation.” It just 
comes to that; for he, or she, who claims exemption 
from having anything to do with the missionary en- 
terprise, claims exemption from having anything to 
do with the Spirit of Christ. Had I the time to 
show it, it is this which is the barometer that serves 
to indicate the flourishing of the life of Christ in 
any soul, or congregation, or throughout the or- 
ganized churches o! every land. 

We say, then, that the sum and substance of the 
matter is, that the world lieth in wickedness, and 
that God, in his infinite mercy and grace, hath called 
out of this wicked world a chosen and peculiar 
people, and hath implanted in them the principle of 
life, and then called upon them to communicate, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, ‘that life to others who 
are still dead, even to the end of the world. 

Sin is the disease of the soul, and salvation. 
through Christ is the remedy, and he is all in all. 
Now, dear friends and brethren, unless the soul! has 
been convinced of sin, it feels no need of a Saviour, 
and of his saving grace. 

There is nothing that confounds one more than 
this—the free and easy or utterly heedless way in 
which many confess their sins. ‘The chatter of mag- 
pies is far more reasonable, because they have no 
intelligence than the chatter of those who have rea- 
son and intelligence; and because they are thus 
endowed with reason and intelligence, it is the more 
dreadful in the sight of God, that their prayers 
should be so many vocal sounds, so many mechani- 
cal utterances, without feeling, or thought, or under- 
standing. We find also, that there are many 
would-be wise amongst us, who would make us be- 
lieve that there is no such thing as sin at all, and 


and sins. How, then, can we expect the 


is impossible. 
When you are about constructing any of your 


works—how do you go about it? You heve an 
immense territory, enough to swell the imagination 
and excite unusual emotion—and so has India. 


but you are a practical people, and go out, in prac- 
tical ways, into works of portentous magnitude. | 


tombs and sepulchres for living agents to carry out 
and construct your railroads and canals, and other 
gigantic undertakings? No! to obtain these you go 
into the labour market of living men. Our work is 
to raise up life in the midst of spiritual death, We 
must, then, have living men—men with living hearts 
and living heads—men animated by a life breathed 
into them by the Spirit of God. To obtain these, 
how can we go to the unconverted? For so long as 
men remain unconverted they are spiritually dead, 
and we cannot expect sympathy and aid from them. 
It is then, in this way, my friends and brethren, 
that a lively intelligent interest in the missionary en- 
terprise comes to be a test of Christian character, in 
a true Bible sense. If a soul that has been dead in 
trespasses and sins is awakened into life, life cannot be 
restrained within it—it must shoot out; if it do not, it 
is a sign and proof that there is no life there. You 
have your germinant seed, out of which the sapling is 
to sprout; it may be that of an oak ; and if it have 
life in it, it must in due season show itself, and 
grow continuously from season to season. When it 
attained to a certain stature, suppose you say that 
you like it in its present shape and size; try to 
keep it so, and you repress its vital energy, and it 
will gradually droop, and wither, and die. If there 
gre life and energy in the soul, keep it there shut up 
within itself if you can. If you try to keep it en- 
tirely to yourself, without growth or expansion, it 
will slip out of your hands, or droop and languish 
away, and you will become again, virtually at least, 
adead man. (Applause.) And hence it is why 


great worke—and America is noted for her leviathan » 


In | 
India, however, the mind of the people goes out into , 
dreamy speculations and ineoherent extravagances; | 


ask, then, in commencing any of your grand works | 
here, would it not be mockery to go to the land of | 


they speculate about it, and try to resolve it into 


dead to help us in raising up the dead? The thing | ree: nothingness. Now, does it sade thes 
is point, to stand up on God’s side, and take God’s 


part, and the part of God’s word? And let these 
would-be wise men speculate as they will about the 
nature and prevalence of sin; let them even deny 
its existence altogether—a thousand wild and law- 
less impulses in the breast of tenderest infancy, do 
most fearfully proclaim the earliness and universality 
of its existence; and a thousand wounds, and 
| bruises, and putrefying sores, speedily developed in 
the outer life and conduct, do as fearfully proclaim 
the raging virulence of its power. O, strange and 
fell delusion, that would theorize and speculate sin 
away into an airy subtilty or shadowy nothing! 
Sin, the only actual and substantial reality which 
can be said to belong to human nature, as indispu- 
tably its own! What are the penal laws of all 
kindreds, and tribes, and nations, from the rudest 
form of savage life up to the highest type of civiliza- 
tion, but so many endlessly diversified instrumen- 
talities for repressing and pressing within some 
moderate grounds, the blighting manifestations of a 
universally felt and acknowledged evil? What are 
all the powerful penances, and pilgrimages, and 
sacrifices, and offerings, and ablutions of the ignor- 
ant and superstitious of every realm, but so many la- 
borious contrivances for expiating a universally felt 
and acknowledged guilt, and wiping all its stains 
away? What are all the fine open schemes, and 
plans, and projects of the dreamy and visionary phi- 
lanthropists of every age, for the amelioration of the 
species, but so many extorted acknowledgments that 
human nature is wholly dislocated and out of joint, 
with all its members and constituent elements at 
variance and ajar? 

Nor are these merely testimonies to the universal 
prevalence and virulence of the disease of sin. They 
are equally emphatic teatimonies to the sheer, utter, 
absolute hopelessness of any remedy of mere human 
devising. For what have they. all done !—penal 
laws, with their terrific apparatus of chains and 
scourges, and prisons and banishment, and horrid 
executions—and superstition, with her grim and 
ghastly retinue of penances, and pilgrimages, and 
bloody sacrifices—and philosophy, with her dreams 
of improvement and visions of halcyon days glim- 


there are so many lifeless skeleton forms in the midst 
of us; and drooping souls, moping like hypocon- 


its expansive outspreading force and fruitfulness, lie 
at the very root of the missionary enterprise. 

Listen to what the Psalmist says. He knew the 
matter. He prays for his own soul first; for how 
can a man give life who has no life? Or, how can 
that give light which has no light? Surely, surely, 
the sun could give no light were it not possessed of 
the properties from which light emanates. ‘The 
Psalmist felt that, and in the 67th Psalm, he began 
with a prayer or blessing to his own soul. It is not 
a prayer for the Psalmist’s soul alone, but it is a 
prayer for the Church of Godin all ages, when he 
says, “God have mercy upon us and bless us, and 
cause his face to shine upon us.” 

And, friends and brethren, there never was a 
more beautiful evangelical prayer than that. He comes 
broken in spirit and bowed down, feeling that he has 
nothing of his own upon which to place any assur- 
ance; and casting himself unconditionally on the 
clemency of a gracious God, he simply says, Lord! 
Lord! I am guilty; 1 deserve to perish; Lord, have 
mercy upon me, a miserable sinner. And he is not 
ashamed to go on further; for the Spirit being once 
awakened, fresh discoveries are made of his own sin- 
fulness and evil desert. 

Some people seem to be afraid to talk of God 
as an angry God, or of his curse, as if this were 
dishonouring to God. Not so the Psalmist. He 
felt, that as a guilty creature nothing short of the 
wrath and curse of an offended God could rest 
upon him. And smarting under its felt pressure, he | 
bursts out into the fervid prayer of « Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and remove the curse of thy broken , 
law, and supply the forfeited blessing in its stead.” | 
As he advances in experience, he grows deeper and , 
deeper in the swell and current of his emotion. He , 
looks before him, and all is lurid towards the fron- | 
tiers of the bottomless abyss; he looks above, and , 
clouds of thick darkness surround Jehovah’s throne, | 
and the tempest of divine wrath is sleeping there, 
ready to burst upon him; and he cries to God in 
agony, and says, O, God! open, as it were, but a 
chink or crevice in those dark clouds, and from out 
that chink or crevice let burst a ray of light from 
thy gracious and reconciled countenance, to shine 
upon me; then shall the face of my soul be lighten- 
ed, and I shall be blessed. «O God! have mercy 
upon me, and bless me,and cause thy face to shine 


Truly, truly, brethren, if that prayer be answered, 
the soul is enlightened, and sanctified, and saved. 
Now, then, what I have often complained of, in 
coming home from India—though I[ hope it is not 
so in America—is this, that I have repeatedly heard 
this prayer used by many in this way , “ God have 
mercy upon us and bless us, and cause thy face to 
shine upon us;” and, stopping short there, have ad- 
ded these words of their own—* and so we shall be 
saved.” Thisis true. Itis a truism, that if those bless- 
ings asked for be bestowed, the soul is saved. But 
the matter of complaint is, that this is not the addi- 
tion of the Psalmist, neither does it proceed from 
the inspiration of God. If the Psalmist had stopped 
short there, 1 ask you, as free citizens, accustomed to 
exercise an independent thought, to tell me in your 
enlightened judgments, what would you think of 
him? 

Would you not think that he was an intensely - 
selfish man, who would practically say, « Lord, let 
me have the blessing; but as for these millions who 
are perishing around me, let them perish for ever for 
aught I care?” Would it not be fiendish almost, 
thus to pray? And yet I appeal to you, my breth- 
ren, whether, in point of fact, it bas not been, and is 
not actually the state of mind and feeling which per- 
vades' the great mass of professing Christians, who 
are satisfied if any how they get salvation for their 
own souls, and who, by their conduct, prove that 
they care not one jot or tittle about the millions who 
are perishing for lack of knowledge* And is it not 
high time, friends and brethren, that every one of 
you, of all denominations, should be awakened to 
your responsibility more than ever! 

I say more than ever, because I know something 
of what you have been doing. 

It is a question, as to the need of growth in many, 
at least, and not of beginning anew. How glorious, 
then, the example set to us by the Psalmist! What 
does he say? How dves he proceed? The moment 
he prays for himeslf, he immediately forgets himself. 
This is divine—this is genuine self-denial. 

God is good; he is an inexhaustible ocean of 
goodness; he diffuses his bounty and mercy through- 
out the creation. He is continually doing good; 
and so did God manifest in the flesh go about doing 


driacs, without health, or vigour, or living energy, ° 
creeping along in the dust, instead of soaring up- ‘ 
wards, as on eagles’ wings, into the heavens. [ re-° 
peat it, that the existence of this spiritual life, and ' 


mering in the twilight of a future golden age;— 
what have they all done, separately and unitedly, 
in any country or clime, towards effectually arrest- 
ing the dark tide of corruption which has been roll- 
ing on from age to age, or in draining out its peren- 
nial source? O mockery of mockeries!—Done? I 
say, nothing; and I mean whatI say. Aye, verily, 
nothing; yea, less than nothing, and utter vanity ! 

On the contrary, by their ineffectiveness, their 
inapplicability, their \erified impotency, have they 
not, in ten thousand instances, rather increased and 
aggravated the disease, than supplied an infallible 
cure? Have they not often even acted like the 
waters, which, when not sufficient to quench, only 
add fierceness to the blazing conflagration? (En- 
thusiasm and applause.) Have they not, like the em- 
bankment, which, when not sufficient to arrest, may, 
by giving way, mightily swell the waves to the over- 
whelming inundation? (Continued applause.) 

And ought we not, with all boldness and earnest- 
ness, acknowledge all this? And if not, we ought 


prise, but shrink back into our native carnality, 
and lie down in the shroud of sottish indolence and 


and sense, which strews the broad road leading to 
perdition. 

But, friends and brethren, is it nut glorious on the 
part of Christianity, to be enabled, in faithfulness, to 
probe the very depths of the disease, and expose its 
utter putridity; and then turn to the precious gos- 
pel, and say, Here, here is an infallible, and all- 
sufficient remedy ! 

They are the men who have no proper, no ade- 
quate remedy, who are afraid to speak of sin. (Ap- 
plause.) They are the very men who shut their 


good. The fountain of life within bim is babbling | 


up for ever and ever, in one ebullient stream of over- | 


eyes against the Divine source of pardon, who shrink 
from confessing their sin and guilt—however real, 
fearfully real, these may be! (Continued applause.) 
But we, believing in the gospel and seeing the 
disease in all its horribleness; but seeing alsu the 
balsam—the balm, more potent far than the balm of 
Gilead in the hands of a Physician who knows the in- 
most core of the human heart, and every varying phase 
of the diease; we who can turn to the perfect remedy 
in the hands of the Divine Master and Physician— 
we can afford to speak of sin and guilt, and its awful 
penal consequences, because in love and faithfulness 
we can show how it may be removed and effectually 
wiped away. 

Behold! here is the all-sufficient remedy in Christ! 
In Christ the Lord—the Lord our Righteousness. 
And what an infinite stoop was that, down from 
the heights of heaven above, into the depths of earth 
beneath! The light and the glory of the Divinity 
clouded and eclipsed, as it were, in a tabernacle of 
clay. Here, indeed, was realized the vision of Ja- 
cob’s ladder. ‘The foot of it, in the immaculate hu- 
manity of the Incarnate Son, on earth, and the head 
of it, in his eternal divinity, in heaven ; along which, 
not only angels ascend and descend, but along which 
all the redeemed in every age have been privileged 
to climb, and obtain an entrance into the joy of their 
Lord. And the invitation to come, bow free, how 
unlimited! “Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
unto the waters. Look unto me and be ye saved, all 
ye ends of the earth. Turnye! turn ye! Why 
will ye die?” And whoever cometh will soon 
find the burden of sin removed, and all its stains 
washed away. And then, in his pilgrimage on- 
ward through the great wilderness, leaning on the 
arin of his beloved, with one eye fixed on the cross 
of Calvary and the other on the palaces of light in 
Emanuel’s land, on he goes with his head dilated, 
and his ear charmed with the air of many a hea- 
venly melody; but the main burden of his song, the 
chorus, that is ever sweet and ever new, is the 
chaunt of the redeemed on earth, the hallelujah of 
the ransomed in glory ! 

“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emanuel’s veins, 
And sinners, plunged beneath the flood, 

Loose all their guilty stains.” 
Now, dear friends and brethren, this is the grand 
object of the missionary enterprise; it is to go 
through the length and breadth of degraded an 
sunken humanity, and everywhere proclaim the in- 
tensity and raging virulence of the disease of sin on 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, to point to 
the wondrous cross, and, in the name of heaven, say, 
« Believe and live! believe and live!” (Enthusiastic 
applause.) 

Who, then, would not rally round this gospel 
standard, which it is the design of the missionary 
enterprise to raise aloft in every land to the gaze of 
the serpent-bitten and perishing nations! Where is 
the Christian man or woman who would refuse to 
have a share in advancing it! Why, if they do so, 
they ought to be alarmed lest they be found pur- 
posely excluding themselves from a share in the 
peculiar glories of that ion to be found in 
Christ. We do not say that such would be the re- 


to have nothing to do with the missionary enter-. 


apathy, and grovel and slumber in the dust of sin [ 


cold indifh 
7 ; ly amd premeditatedly saying to the Sa- 
bleed on Calvary ;” which is very much equivalent 


to saying, « I wilt not be thine, neither shalt thou be |! 


mine.” Speaking so strongly, I may possibly be 
misunderstood ; if so, I cannot help it; for I feel 
and smart under a painful sense. of the manifold de- 
lusions that are abroad on this subject. Of course, 
I cannot speak of such delusions prevailing in this 


ample may shine abroad throughout the realms of 
old Christendom, and exert a more contreling influ- 
ence over all the nations of the earth. (Prolonged 
and enthusiastic applause. ) 

With regard to the missionary field itself, I would 
fein say a word or two; althoagh, health and strength 
permitting, a further opportunity will be affotded for 
going somewhat into details; but, as I stated, these 
remarks are more of a prefatory character, than 
otherwise; and I know I can trespass upon your 
kind indalgence; I know it will be extended to me; 
for I have already been. made to feel it largely. 
(Continued applause.) 

. You will excuse me, then, for saying, that I do 
not sympathize with the phrase, that men should 
come from the missi field to stir up the people 
in evangelical lands. I do not like the expression, 
and it almost makes me faint-hearted. There are 
others present here, this night, who know what it is 
to be located in the realms of heathenism. Most of 
you do not, and cannot know what it is to be there. 
You are born and brought up in a Christian land, in 
the midst of fathers and mothers, siaters and brothers, 
in the very bosom of Christian Churches. You 
are nourished and cherished, asin a hot-house, where 
every thing conducive to your growth in knowledge 
and faith is furnished. You have the dews of the 
heavenly grace constantly descending on you; you 
have the soft and gentle rain of heavenly instruc- 
tion continually dropping and dropping upon you, to 
resuscitate and revive your spirit if it should ever 
droop. and reinvigorate your spiritual frame. with all 
the energies of a growing manheod in Christ Joove 
At home you have your Bibles; and in most of your 
schools you have still, thank God, your Bibles, (ap- 
plause) reminding you of sin and the way of salva- 
tion. You are thus richly fed—bountifully nourished 
and cherished ; and it is you, therefore, who ought to 
be strong and mighty in the Lord. Accordingly I have 
often felt, and repeatedly said, across the water, in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, instead 
of expecting us poor, bowed down, withered and 
shuttered men, from the deadly realms of heathen- 
ism, where we have nothing to nourish but every 
thing to deaden us; where, instead of listening to the 
songs of Zion, we are compelled to listen to the dis- 
sonance and harsh discord of heathen worship,— 
our eyes nauseated, and our hearts sickened with 
the all encompassing spectacle of horrid idyls and 
idolatrous abominations, and every thing calculated 
to sink man into the grave; instead ef expecting us 
to come over and stir you up, it is you who are 
strong, that ought to be expected to come and help 
us—to come and support, and revive, and strengthen 
us, who are ready, amid such debilitating influences, 
to droop, and sicken, and die. And why should not 
the strong in the American Churches be oxpected 
to do the same? Dear brethren, will you think of 
this and take it seriously to heart? Henceforth we 
must look to you for it; let the future repair the 
shortcomings of the past. When we come home 
and hope to be strengthened by you, It is rather 
ehilling to listen to the cry, “ Come and stir us up,” 
when we expect to be stirred up ourselves. But let 
that pass. 

As it regards the great work of missions, friends 
and brethren, something more ought to be done im- 
mediately by all our churches. True it is that some 
people think that great things have been done by 
them already. I have been nauseated by such 
notions. Of course, I do not now speak directly 
of you, for I bave yet much to learn as regards 
yourselves; but I have found that many people 
Christian people too—across the water, imagine 
that they are doing prodigious things; and they are 
apt to be offended when we tell them that really, 
comparatively, they are doing nothing at all. 
Speaking of the great mass of professing Christians 
in the aggregate, all that they are doing might, to 
use a colloquial but impressive phrase, be put into 
a nut-shell. 

If you look, for example, at what is done in the 
way of pecuniary contributions to the mission cause, 
in the Church of England, I could name more indi- 
viduals than one, each of whom has a personal in- 
come annually, just for himself alone, larger than 
the entire contributions from the professing mem- 
bers of the Church of England put together, for the 
missionary enterprise. I could go to the Wesleyan, 
and Baptist, and Congregational denominations, 
and to my own church in Scotland, and point to 
somewhat similar phenomena in all. In other 
words, I coul@,point to the individual men, in al- 
most all our evangelic denominations in Great Bri- 
tain, each one of whom has an actual larger annual 
income, for his own personal self alone, than the 
whole of the contributions of the denomination to 
which he belongs, towards the missionary enterprise, 
Is not that fact alone something terrible? And 
yet they tell me that they are doing great things. 
Great things indeed! (Laughter.) That is, if we 
are compelled to put our eyes out, so that we can- 
not see, men may confidently assure us that they 
are doing great things; (continued laughter,) for 
to the man whose eyes are out, nothing may be re- 
garded as very much the same with universality. 
(More laughter.) 

Now, to come again to the main point. I have 
told you briefly what we mean by the spirit of the 
missionary enterprise. As to its obligations, I will 
not detain you, but I cannot help referring to it. 

Assuredly, the obligation is, at once, intrinsic and 
extrinsic, or, if more learned terms be preferred, 
esoleric and exoteric; that is, if life is kindled in a 
man’s spirit, that life must go out into fruit-bearing, 
or it will die; for the spirit of life thus imparted is 
the spirit of God, which is the spirit of ever-active, 
boundless generosity and benevolence. 

But then, in addition to all this, there is an au- 
thoritative law, binding upon us all. It is the law 
of Christ. Christ said, «Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to all nations.” ‘That is the 
standing, permanent decree of our sovereign Lord 
and King. Do you not reckon a man who despises 
one of the chief laws of the State a rebel? This, 
at least, is what we are in the habit of saying in 
Great Britain. Now, we must hold that that man 
is a Christian rebel—(excuse me for using strong 
language in a free country) —(Laughter)—that 
man must be held to be a Christian rebel, who 
really tramples under foot one chief law of him 
whom he acknowledges as his Divine Head and 
King. 

Now, in conjunction with that command there is 
a promise: “Go and preach the gospel to every 
nation; and lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” 

In looking back upon many of the discourses of 
our oldest divines on this passage, or promise, I have 
been amazed at the frequency with which the pro. 
mise has been wrenched away, and completely sepa- 
rated from the preceding context, which contains the 
command or imposed duty. Now, this is like taking 
a coarse axe and chipping off a limb from a perfect 
model statue, and holding it up as if it were the 
whole. This is not fair, just, or honest. God puts 
two things together—the duty and the promise. 
« What he has joined let no man tear asunder.” 
The parts of the text are absolute in their connec- 
tion. “Go ye and preach the gospel to every crea. 
ture; and lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” Is there an intelligent youth in 
this room who would not tell me that the promise of 
being with us is here attached to the doing of the 
duty! Go ye and do so and so; and, in so do. 
ing, lo, I shall be with you, even to the end of the 
world. And is it not implied in this, that if we 
neglect the duty, we forfeit the promised presence? 
Discharge the duty, and the promise, in all its plen- 
itude of fruitfulness, shall be yours. Leave the 
duty undischarged, and you trample the promise 
under foot and deliberately spurn its gracious reali- 
zation away from you. 

Yet, in our theological literature, we have able 
sermons about the promise, but not a word about 
the duty ; because, to sit down and drink in the bless- 
ings of the promise is something exhilarating; but, 
to go and faithfully discharge the duty connected with 
the promise, would occasion some trouble; and that 
is what the generality of people, in their self-seek- 
ing ease, do not like. (Applause.) It is the case 
of the sluggard, who sees enticing food, and de- 
sires to eat, but who says, “I do not like the la- 
bour of getting it.” (Applause.) Or, who also sees 
a fount of sparkling water, and is thirsty, and 
loves to drink, but who says, “I don’t like to use 
my limbs to go and get it; todo so, is so trouble- 
some.” (Continued applause.) Or who, casting a 

covetous look on the precious metals, says, “[ would 
like much to have the gold of California or Aus- 
tralia, but I don’t relish the toil, the risks, and the 
exposures that I should have to encounter, in at- 
tempting to secure its posi®wion. ( Applause.) 
And it is thas we deal with Christianity, to a lamen- 
table extent. We look for blessings; we plead the 

ises; we covet the promised benefits; but we 
shrink from the duties, to the faithful discharge of 
which these are annexed; and by thus neglecting 
the conditions, we forfeit the promised blessings. 
We are often, in effect, habitually saying, « Lord 
do not fulfil thy promise; do not give us thy bless- 
ing.” 
Go then. The command is imperative. What 
are we to make of it? Any one having the life 
of Christ in him is bound to show that he has it, by 
doing what he can in fulfilling this command.— 
He must either go in person, or he must do what 
in him lies, towards enabling Dthers to go. The 
missionary enterprise is a mighty aggressive war- 
fare in an enemy’s territory. In the physical war- 


fare of a nation, you know that there are diversi- 
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nothing to do;) it can herdly 
the same extent, in busy America; 
complain that they don’t know what to 
where to go, to get rid of weariness en 
the case of Christian men, I have often felt and 
that they ought to go and visit the field of missions, 
even if it were but fore short time, and thereby in 
person subserve the Redeemer’s cause. I mean, that 
Christian laymen, who have health and hereditary 
wealth, with comparatively little or nothing to occa- 
py their time; and many, perhaps, who have made 
sufficient to retire from their business. ahauld really 
and teely go; and if they in a Cbristien 

there ia no calculating the amount of good 

they might be able to accomplish. If such men were 
to go the heathen field even for a year or two, how 
it would cheer the hearts of converts and mission~ 
aries! ‘They might not understand the native len- 
guage, but through the missionaries they could com- 
manicate with all around; they could give free ex- 
pression to their sympathy and love; and thus their 
influence would soon be felt by all missionaries, 
converts, and blinded heathen! The latter espe- 
cially, from their own low carnal natures, are full 
of suspicion. They always think that we have some 
interested motives in seeking to convert them. 
There is nothing virtually more important than the 
removal of such suspicion from their minds. It is 
a fact, that they often speak of missionaries as “ men 
hired in Great Britian and America to love the 
souls of men.” They know no better; and hence 
this unworthy phraseology. 4 | 

But, if men who are able went forth at their own 
charges, how soon would such erroneous and inju- 
rious impressions be dissipated, when they saw those 
who went purely for the love of the work, and who 
were not paid for it. And, therefore, I have 
and will plead, that such Christian laymen should 
volunteer their services, and enlist themselves in 
this glorious cause; and I have said, and [ will say, 
that you ought not to look wholly to ministers to 
go; for ¥ do hold it indisputable, that there are 
many laymen whose bounden duty it would be 
equally to go, and thus manifest their obedience to 
the divine command, and sympathy for the perish-: 
ing. Some do go even now to foreign lands as tra- 
vellers; they go perhaps to Egypt, in quest of mum- 
mies, and rotten rags, antiquarian remains. 
(Laughter.) They may dwell in catacombs, and 
spend their time in excavations; and if they find 
some mouldering relics, oh! how happy they are ! 
and how they are journalized and memorialized as 
patriotic and self-denying discoverers! (Continued. 
laughter.) Let the world have it so if it will, and 
let us profit, so far as we lawfully can, by thé-world’s 
diggings. (Increased laughter.) : 

Now do not suppose that I wholly despise all this; 
some good, even to the cause of sacred truth, has 
come out of it. Let us extract the pure grains of 
good,*and leave the dross behind. But if any 


got myself, as you have no such titles here,) 
if any of these travellers were to say, on leav. 
ing home, we are going to Nineveh or Thebes, 
from whence, by an ecclesiastical fiction, an arch- 
bishop came to you the other day, (laughter and ap- 
plause,) every one would point to them and say, 
there is zeal for science and antiquarianism! © 
But if any of them were to say, “I am going out. 
to excavate, not old rotten rags, and bones, and 
mummies, but to the land of res, among. the 
dead and benighted Meathen, to dig ou 
there, and bring them -under burni 
ence of grace, I venture to say that 
be hooted at as so many crazy dotards or visionary 


the Lord came down to us from the heights of the 
heavenly glory! Does it not in such a judgment 
prove that we are yet in a very thick atmospbere of 
sin and sense, which does not permit us to see things 
as God sees them? | 

Ah, my friends, there is room in every Christian 
land for amendment in this particular. But let that 
pass. 

In regard to those who do not go, I must say, that 
they are at least bound to do what they can in ena- 
bling othera to go. I know that, across the water, 
this is to many a disagreeable subject. I say over the 
water this is often the case. (Laughter.) And it is 
sometimes unpleasant to be placed in the position in 
which I have been placed, in telling men of duties, 
to which it is unpleasant for them to attend. I say, 
across the water, this is often so. (Continued 
laughter. ) 

After coming from India, nothing astounded me 
more than the fact, that there were many who could 
be astonished and amazed at the brutal condition and 
idolatries of the heathen, while at the same time they, 
themselves, are just as great idolators ; setting up 
Mammon! Mammon! as their idol and their god. 
“ Gold and gospel” is the name of a book recently 
published. With such persons their gold is their 
gospel, and their gospel is their gold. 

Some one talking of guld makes the remark, « go 
and argue with the flies of summer, but there is yet 
a more potent deity than the sun in the heavens; 
but never dare to convince the people in the South 
Asia) that there is any other god than gold.” 

ould to God that it were only in that South that 
the yellow phantom was set up asa deity ! 

[ Here the speaker rapidly sketched the progressive 
and ascending influence of the golden deity over the 
East, in Arabia, India, and the countries beyond the 
Ganges. He then glanced at the advancement of 
his sway over the tribes of Germany, Scandinavia, 
and through the British isles; and then proceeded 
nearly as follows :] 

And unless recent reports be false and fabulous, 
the ascendant influence of the golden monarch has 
been gradually creeping across the Atlantic in spite 
of its stormy winds and waves, and by his magnetic 
spell has been luring away the hearts of some of the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ children, and binding them in sworn 
allegiance to his imperial throne. (Applause and 
enthusias m. 

_If all this be so, friends and brethren, let us look 
to it as Christians. If the idolatry of gold be every 
where growing so intense, then let us regard it as 
the test and criterion of practical, living Christiani- 
ty, when we see men freely, generously, and spon- 
taneously parting with this bosom idol for disinte- 
rested, Christian, and purely evangelic objects. 

Having thus endeavoured freely to speak the truth 
—and you would not have me to speak otherwise, 
though it be unpleasant—still, on the other hand, 
we must joyously confess that there ure in the Bri- 
tish isles many noble and generous men, who give 
away the larger part of their income forthe cause 
of Christ, reserving the smaller moiety to themselves, 
There are many who do this, and [ kaow it; I know 
it. I also already know that there are some such in 
this great country too. They are to be found in 
Philadelphia and New York ; and though I have not 
been elsewhere, I yet hope to find them evety where. 
These are the true conservative salt of any land. 
(Applause. ) 

Now, friends, surely you will unite with me in. 
saying, that if the generous spirits of such men ani- 
mated all the rest of God's professing people, that if 
all were animated by the same spirit of self-denial 
and liberality, a new state of things would soon be 
brought about amongst ua. I know that owing to the 
handsome contributions of these liberal-hearted men, 
others are apt to shelter their own niggardliness be- 
hind their liberalities, and take credit to themselves 
for aggregates, which they are not really entitled to 
do. In some of the most favoured parts of old 
Christendom, there are many congregations consist- 
ing of hundreds and handreds of communicants who 
never give a farthing for the cause of missions. One 
denomination and another is apt to be boasting. I. 
am speaking of things across the water—of the vast 
stream of money that may be flowing from them in-‘ 
to the mission-treasury. Now, while it may be true 
that hundreds and thousands of pounds are thus - 
given away, atill, I repeat it, there are very many 
congregations who, up to this hour, give nothing at 
all to the cause of missions. And even among many 
congregations who do regularly contribute, it is at- 
terly amazing how little is often given by the great 
bulk of the members. I have found out sometimes, 
by computation, that in congregation, the individual 
amount subscribed annually, often did not amount 
to more than the fourth part of a farthing for each 
communicant, scarcely the value even of a single 
pinch of snuff (Laughter.) And yet they say, 
we are doing great things! Now is not this mock- 
ery; to have the semblance of promoting the cause _ 
of Christ, and to give thaf for it which costs noth 


ing? or worth nothing more than the small dust in 
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ome tanie.et well as the souls of their perish- 
ing fellow-men: site? 
"however, T ‘must cémeé td a speedy close. 
At faté‘hour 1 cannot enter upon the proper 
field of; missions on the-present occasion. I must, 
therefores ressive that for some other opportenity.' I 


heart: "(Prolonged and most enthusiastic demon- 
tif America and Great Britain. 

band 


brotherly, love: aod) indissaluble friendship! (Ap- 
[feel as. if.we were substantially doing so 
now. —And why should ‘not the matual bonds of 
ert and good-will be drawn closer and closer every 


rienida ati btethren, it is time, it is high time, 


“Now, 
were to inde. across the Ailantic, in token of 
plause,) 


misunderstandings, which may have 
existed:in timés gone by, should be buried, and that 
for éver,iin thetomb’of oblivion! 
’“Phough your and our fathers, on this, or on the 
Oier'side Of the Allentic, may have been more or 
less blameworthy, don’t Jet their blunders, or their 
harshnesses come down in retfibutive visitation, and 
rise up on either side may ‘claim the liberty of think- 
“your creed in ‘this ‘country, that they may do 


sven the law of vindictive retribution! Among the 
of vovenge often left from 
father to won, through three and four successive 

i s2' bat why should any such legacies of 


descend from father to son, among 


énlightened Christians! 
that-on the other side, 
am the men who are at‘ the helm of 
State affairs, there is a growing feeling of kindness, 
empathy, and good-will, towards you on this side 

among our churches there is a 


forget thet';when about to leave London, the other 
day; ii with « distinguished official of 
the British ‘Government, when I told him that I was 
gding. to America, “Aye,” he said, «I am rejoiced 
hear. you aay so. | 
brothers. Tell them that there is a crisis coming, 
hot of: physical force only, but of conflicting opin- 
iors’ Tell them that this is not a crisis in Euro- 
affairs ‘Only. True Christianity and Protes- 
 fafitiem stake in the matter;.and we are the 
ogly two Protestant nations on the face of the globe 
thet: can vitally subserve and uphold the mighty 
interests of Uhristianity and Protestantism among 
‘nations. (Prolonged and enthusiastic applause.) 


the 
Go, then; and tell them that we are brothers.” My. 


reply was'to the effect that. that was the very spirit 
in: which I wad going, to America—eyen the spirit 
Christian, bratberhood; and the way: in which 
t already been reciptocated amongst 
you, @hkée at’ New York and in this city of brotherly 
leve,is each that it requires a prodigious effort of the 
joh to‘pereuade myself thet I am yet out of 
Scotland. (Enthusiasm and applause.) 
Well then, my dear friends and brethren, let us 


not in this old age of the world, for the world is get-. 


ting heary headed, and there are signs of growing 

itude among most of the nations in the old 

, atid they look as if they were about to break 
"9, into dissolution,—let us not hear any of 
ou say,thet you have abundance of territory ; that 
ign foea might even invade your shores, 
can atilftretire into the vast unoccupied wilder- 
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°T ‘carinet believe 
glow and vigour of fast ripening man 

evince such a spirit of contracted selfish- 
; she will come out in a spirit of noble and 
enjarged .generosity, especially towards her old fa- 
theriend: In the terrific conflict now about to rage 


confederate forces of European despotism. Being 
new, as it were, the only last surviving asylum of civil 
ané religious @berty in the old world, we cannot al- 
low it to be crashefl beneath the iron hoofs of civil 
and religious tyranny, whether in that of Nicholas 
of Russia, or the Pope of Rome. (Intense and most 

ar friends and brethren, I must now very briefly 
bring these wandering remarks to a close. 


tiong of I€is the otisi¢ of a living Chris- 
tianity on earth; and it is a certain fact, that at this 
moment, the Christian destinies of the globe, or 
by the God of providence, manifestly entrasted 
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disine lately eny, that 


common’ faith'and [ have already met with the 
most unexpected outburst of brotherly kindness and 
good, O, that it could be « 


‘of T , wider and wider, un- | 
til you on this side, and the Churches of Christ on. 
e other, should be surcharged to overflowing; so 
‘that we may all rejoice as the children of one loving 
Father, and be participators of one glorious inherit- 
ance in Christ Jesus, the Lord of Glory and King of 


And should the nations of the East be.converted 
by the earthquake of physical warfare, let, us, as 
members of the American and British churches, be 
fouod everywhere, fighting side by side the battles 
d;—never resting, never resting, until the 
standard of the Divine Redeemer be raised through- 
out every land, and the flag of the everlasting cove- 
nant he seen waving in triumph over-every shore. 
_ [Most enthusiastic and continued applause fre- 
quently interrupted the speaker during the close of 
his eloquent remarks.] 
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Nebraska Bill in the Senate—Time for Considering 
it in the House—Progress of French Spoliation 
Bill]—George Sanders and his Consulship—Lieu- 
‘tenant Herndon on the Amazon—Standard of 
Weights and Measures— 
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Military Supervision of 


Wasurneroy, C., February 21, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—A number of important subjects 
have, during the last week, engaged the attention of 
both Houses of Congress. On Tuesday and' Wed. 
nesday, General Houston very strongly addressed 
the Senate in opposition to the Nebraska and Kan- 
sas bill. At the conclusion of his speech, a vote 
was taken on the amendment submitted by Mr. 
Douglass, declaring that the Missouri compromise 
is inconsistent with the principle of non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States and ter- 
ritories as declared by the Compromise measures of 
1850, and is therefore inoperative and void ; and it 
was agreed to by a vote of 35 yeasto 10 nays. All 
the southern Senators present, except General Hous- 
ton, voted in the affirmative. Of the nine northern 
Senators who voted in the negative, there were two 
Democrats, two Independent Democrats, and five 
Whigs. This probably affords a very fair index of 
Immediately after the disposition 
of that amendment, Mr. Chase submitted another, 
declaring, that under the Constitution, the people of 
the Territories may, by their appropriate representa- 
tives, if they see fit, prohibit the existence of sla- 
e . This led to a very spirited debate. 
The friends of the bill do not agree upon the pre- 

it. Some of them— 


that neither Congress nor the: Territorial Legisia- 
tores have the right to exciude slavery; while others 
hold the opinion, that though Congress should not 
intervene, yet the Territorial “Legislatures may act 
upon that as well as upon other subjects, and ex- 
clude the institution if they think proper, The 
amendment will, however, beyond doubt, be voted 


cise ground on which 


Mr. Badger of North Carolina, on Thursday made 
a speech in favour of the bill; Mr. Seward of New 
York, made one on Friday against it; Mr. Pettit of 
Indiana, made one yesterday for it; and Mr. Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts, speaks to-day against it. Mr. 
Badger announced in his speech, that all the south- 
ern Whig Senators were for the bill. 
southern Democratic Senators, General Houston 
stands alone in opposition to it, unless his colleague, 
General Rusk, who bas not yet announced his pur- 


Phe bill will probably be pressed through next 
week. ‘The House of Representatives yesterday set 
apart the 7th, 8th and 9th of March, for the con- 
sideration of territorial business. When the chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories made the mo- 
tion to adopt that order, the question was put to him, 
whether he desired it for business which related only 
to the organized territories. He declined to give 
any assurance to that effect; and the inference is 
that he will call up the Nebraska bill perhaps be- 
fore any other territorial business. The friends of 
the bill in the Senate will, therefore, make strenu- 
ous exertions to get it through the Senate before 


The French Spoliation bill 
Wednesday, and went to the 
to sleep upun the table until the close of the Con- 
gress. A majority of the House are in favour of 
it, but a minority of one-third of the body, as the 
rules ate at present, can prevent its being taken up 
for action. It is a general subject of complaint, that 
those rules are more adapted to retard than to ad- 
vance business. A select Committee was appointed 
in the beginning of the session to revise them, but 
it bas not yet reported. 

The Senate has spent considerable time in execu- 
tive sessions. The nomination of George Sanders 
as Consul to London has been rejected. Various 
causes are assigned for this. Before the Democratic 
nomination for President, he conducted the Demo 
cratic Review, and made very bitter assaults upon 
almost all the prominent candidates. This, it seems, 
has not been forgotten by those candidates and their 
friends. Another more serious objection, however, 
was raised against him. He was appointed Consul 
during the recess of the Senate, and immediately 
entered upon ttie discharge of his duties. While 
thus acting, he has been writing letters, over his-own 
signature, on the state of politics in Europe, to a 
prominent journal in this country. Nothing is 
more common than fof persons employed in the 
public service abroad, to correspond with newspa- 
pers, under an assumed name. In this case, how- 
ever, that plan hes not been 

name has appeated in fall at thé end of his letters. 
‘T’o this the British government seems to have taken 
objection, and insisted upon his recall. Internation- 
al courtesy requires that such a request should be 
complied with; and if it were not, the foreign gov- 
ernment could easily withdraw its exequatur, and 
so suspend the functions of the Consul. The Presi- 
dent did not withdraw the nomination, but it was 

that it would not be confirmed. 

The Gadsden treaty has surreptitiously found its 
It was communicated by 


and tell them that we ere. 


ed the Senate on 
ouse, there, perbaps, 


of the West, where you might defy them to fol- 


way into the newspapers. 
the President’ to the Senate in confidence; and by 

| what means it has been laid before the public is 
known only to those who have been instrumental 
in bringing ut about. 

The ken volume of Lieutenant Herndon’s re- 
port on the exploration of the Amazon, has been 
communicated to Congress. The Committee on 
the Library have now before them the subject of an 
international standard. of weights and measures. In 
1848 a. complete series of United States standards 
of weights and measures was presented to Monsieur 
rpose of presentaticn to the 
Last week a full and de- 


‘| pending before the Senate to prov 
tion, by the courts of the United States, of commis- 
to take testimony iesying from the courts of 
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Mesers. Editors—The opening of Parliament on 


| Tuesday last, occasioned a greater amount of public 
interest than hes been awakened by any similar 


event for many years. This was the natural effect 


the | of the present state of European politics, which the 


debates that may now he expected are likely so ma- 
terially to influence, and, perhaps, hardly less of the 
unfortunate reports fegarding Prince Albert, while 


the expectant public have been looking forward to 


this occasion as the for contradicting or ex- 


plaining. {There was an idea that the royal proces- |; 


sion to’ Parliament might have been made the occa- 


‘sion of some popular display of feeling on the latter. 


subject, and more anxiety than usual seems to have 


been felt lest anything unseemly should tend to mar |: 


the ordinary serenity of the display. All went off, 
howéver, in @ manner the most satisfactory oul side, 
and ¢fter the business of the assembled Parliament 

the most’ harmonious feeling—due 
lowance being made for some difference of sentiment 


from any appearance of excitement when 
solerred to the warlike atti 


that while nothing would be. spared on the part of 


Ministers that might tend to promote a peaceful 
termination of the present embroilment, they are 


nevertheless taking every precaution for entering on | 


a hostile struggle with energy and effect, if it must 
be undertaken. Last night several of the evening 
papers announced the termination of all diplomatic 


eine 


exantination 


pel bonds, 


| Houszs.—A « 
Orleans 


— to the cause of Christian 
igious liberty 
augured from- the appointment. 


. this body in support of the home and foreign 


: operations of the Synod. This sum is larger 
‘by $15,000 or $20,000 than 


any former 
year. 


Tae Biinv.—Among the literary novel- 
‘ties of the day is a plan for publishing a 
new monthly magazine, printed in em 


considerable. Several of the principal in- 
stitutions for the blind have promised to sup- 
port it, and the blind themselves are invited 
to contribute. 


EpucaTion In SwEDEN.—In 1850, the 


for us “number of children educated in mixed 


in the East—prevailed there also. The royal speech 
was” 


schools in Sweden was 148,526; in 1853, it 


‘was 152,089. The number in the ambula- 
attitude of Rassie; showing | tory schools was, in 1850, about 126,000; 


in 1853, about 132,000. In the public 
mnasia were educated, in 1850, the num- 
r of 6228 children; in 1853, 6292. In 
private schools, 17,465 children were taught 
in 1850, to 17,856 in 1853. In 1850, 
128,996 were educated at home, to 186,- 


communication with Russia, and the intention of the } 726 in 1853. In 1850, about 14,280 chil- 


Russian Ambassador to leave England this morning. 
Our misunderstandings then have at length issued 


in the expected disruption, and our next intelligence | 


| dren were left untaught; and in 1853 onl 
g y 


9669. 


will probably inform us that metters have advanced } ALPHABETIC CONFERENCE.—A meeting 


to the very verge of the last extremity. Dreadful is 
the alternative thus forced by a mad despot on our 
peace loving country, and our consolation now is that 
we have done nothing to provoke hostilities, and 
have, to the last moment, desired no issue but an 
honourable peace. Private Ictters, to which I have 
access, from St. Petersburg, state that most of the 
English who have been residing hitherto in Russia, 
have already removed homeward, and that there will 
be an immediate departure of the rest. The reports 
of the Emperor’s intemperate habits have gained 
ground, and it is said that this accounts for his 
strange infatuation in provoking an hostility, which 
can hardly result otherwise than in the destruction 
of his fleets and the annihilation of his commerce. As 
you may believe, there is considerable activity in our 
naval preparations. The same day that witnessed 
the opening of Parliament, shone upon the launch 
of a very splendid man-of-war (the Hannibal, 90 
gun ship), at Deptford, and a few weeks hence, a 
still more magnificent ship (the Royal Albert, 120 
guns), will glide from the stocks intothe Thames at 
Woolwich. Everything shows a determination to be 
prepared for all contingencies—the manning of the 
navy being in continued progress, and recruiting in 
the army having assumed new activity. ‘The In- 
dian troops are also being put on the most efficient 
footing, and all leave of absence is now refused. 
This additional vigilance is occasioned by the strange 
vacillation of Persia, which every week seems to 
alter its policy—threatening now to send a hostile 
armament ageinst Turkey, and again to dispatch a 


large force to assist that power, Russia. That worth- | 


less Court seems to be too indolent to examine with 
accuracy the merits of the political questions now 
agi , or to guage with intelligence its own risks 
and Interests; ad accordingly is liable to be ope- 
rated upon and influenced by either side by turns. 
A few weeks ago, we were told that the East In- 
dian government were preparing to send a military 
and naval force to occupy Bushire, so as to keep a 
salutary control over the erratic propensities of this 
irresolute satrap. Now we are informed that Per- 
sia declares her faithful adherence to her old ally, 
and will always be found on the side of England. 
Our next news, however, may be to the opposite 
effect: and as. it would be inconvenient, to bean 


the leqgt, thet the nations under British rule in ! 
India, some of which are already bent on mischief, ! 


should have the encouragement which any overt 
act of hostility to us on the part of Persia would 
give, it is only prudent to keep a vigilant eye upon 
the movements of that people. This necessity, in 
addition to the Burmese war, which still remains 
unsettled, has caused our Eastern possessions al- 
most as much uneasiness as the Northern country 
has felt from the state of things around the Black 
Sea. The times are certainly strartgely out of joint 
—but we know that all things are steadily working 
together for good to the cause of God and of his 


ple. 

Some doubt still exists as to the temper of Aus- 
tria. Again and again her declared policy has been 
that of neutrality, but it seems that Russia is now 
urging every argument to procure her adherence to 
the cause of the Czar. Should this succeed, parties 
will no doubt be more nearly balanced; but what- 
ever Russia may gain, we can see only loss for Aus- 
tria from the alliance. Her, hold on her Italian 
provinces is already sufficiently feeble, and French 
influence would very early be employed to wrest 
them from her.. Hungary would be up in arms at 
once, following the banner of freedom, and though 
Russia might wish her ally well, it would seem 
likely that events now impending may require all 
her energy and power to secure tolerable terms for . 
herself. Prussia might be suspected of Russian 
leanings, were it not for the character of her inhabi- 
tants, who would very soon show their rulers the. 
necessity of a different course, were a serious move- 
ment made in favour of the Northern autocrat. We 
trust, therefore, prudent counsels will prevail, so far, 
at least, as to preserve these nations from giving 


‘ anything like aid or encouragement to the tyrant. 


It is gratifying to observe that, such is the confidence 
of the public mind in this country, that even the 
departure of Baron Brunnéw from london, expect- 
ed yesterday, has had no unfavourable effect on the 
funds, which continue as high as ever. The well 
known financial deficiencies of Russia may probably 
to some extent account for this. War is an expen- 
sive amusement, and even einperors may, thank 
heaven! sometimes find it too much for their re- 
sources. D. G, 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORK OF GRACE. 


Brooxvitie, Pa., Feb. 16, 1854. 

Messrs, Editors—An interesting commu- 
nion season has just terminated at the Pis- 

ah church, Jefferson county, Pennsylvania. 

he admissions to the church were not so 

reat as at Brookville, the account of which 

communicated last month, but the depth 
of feeling and interest was equal, if not in 
some respects greater, than that in Brook- 
ville. Professing Christians were very much 
awakened, and made to take willing and ac- 
tive part in all that was done. The congre- 
gations increased as the meeting progressed, 
and never was our house of worship, which 
is large, so crowded as it was on the Sab- 
bath day. Many were deeply convicted, 
and “inquired what they must do to be 
saved.” 

There were also some, the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents belonging to churches of 
other denominations, ohe applied for admis- 
sion; but in no case did we receive them, 
without ascertaining first whether they had 
consulted their parents, and obtained their 
consent. If not,we advised them to attend 
to this promptly, and make known the 
result. The consent of parents was not 
withheld; but grateful feelings for the res- 

t shown them, were warmly manifested 
y them. If this was done by other Church- 
es towards us, instead of *maKing efforts 
to proselyte from us, and thus showing 
more love for party and sect, than for souls 
and God, much more harmony and Chris- 
tian feeling would exist between the differ- 
ent denominations. 

We received on profession of their faith 
in Christ, 21, and 2 on certificate. Many 
more were labouring under deep concern, 
who were not gathered in at this time. 
From these we hope to witness good things 
at a future period. 

The majority received were young men. 
During the present ecclesiastical year we 


| have received into this church £2 persons— 


42 on examination, and 10 on certificate. 
To the Brookville church, during the same 
period, we have recéived 45 persons—42 on 
examination, and 8 on certificate—additions 


to the two churches under the care of the 


was recently held at the house of the Che- 
valier Bunsen, including Sir John Herschel, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, p 

representatives of most of the meager 
Asiatic, and Ethnological Societies, for the 
purpose of considering whether they could 
devise a uniform system of expressing foreign 
alphabets by Roman characters. The con- 
ference was further adjourned. 


THe New Prorestant CHURCH AT 


; Genoa.—We learn from Genoa that the 


Roman Catholic clergy are making unheard- 
of efforts to prevent the opening of the new 


' Waldensian Church. Every parish priest is 


furnished with a copy of an address to the 
King of Sardinia, to which signatures are 
being sought. We are thankful to say that 
we have the moral certainty that all these 
intrigues will be fruitless. The King and his 
Ministers will stand firm. Nothing will be 
done on the part of our brethren to give a han- 
dle-to the enemy; the opening will be quiet 
and unostentatious; and we trust that before 
May next, in the Queen City of the Medi- 
terranean, the head-quarters in very recent 
days of the influence of the Vatican—where, 
a year and a half ago, there was not a single 
professed Protestant that we know of—-the 
true worship of God will be publicly cele- 
brated under the same roof where mass was 
said and the host worshipped within the 
memory of man. The young Genoese 
church calls for the prayers and the thanks- 
givings of all Christians.—London Chris- 
tian Times. 

THe Peace Mission. — Letters from 
Konigsberg state that Mr. Sturge and his 
two friends, who have gone on a mission of 

eace (under delegation from the Society of 

riends or Quakers in England,) to the 
Czar of Russia, passed th that town on 
the 26th ult., on their way to St. Peters- 
burg. 


THELATE MARTYRDOM AT ADRIANOPLE. 
—In our last number, we stated that we 
had received intelligence confirming the 
statement made in our columns some weeks 
since, that a Tark had been beheaded at Ad- 
rianople, for having renounced Mohamme- 
danism and embraced Christianity. There 
is now, we fear, no doubt of the fact. A 
letter from our correspondent at Constanti- 
nople shows that it has been admitted by 
the Turkish Government, in reply to ques- 
tions put to them by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe; and it was justified by the Turkish 
Minister, on the, ground that blasphemy of 
any kind, irrespective of Mohammedanism, 
would have subjected the alleged offender to 
the same punishment. The barbarous af- 
fair-at Adrianople, occurring just at this 
time, when the claims of Turkey upon Wes- 
tern Europe are the subject of universal 
attention, shows plainly that Mohammedan- 
ism has lost nothing of its intolerant and 
ferocious character.—London Chris. Times. 


PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN 
France.—The Romish clergy in France 
continue to incite the local authorities 
against the Protestants. They have act- 
ually succeeded in closing the Protestant 
church of Villefavard, so well known as the 
scene of M. Napoleon Roussell’s labours, 
and where—there being no Romanists in 
the village—Protestant worship only has 
been celebrated for twenty years. They 
are using all their efforts to stop the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, even to catechu- 
mens in the Protestant churches; and the 
prefects are evincing too much disposition 
to carry out their wishes. 


Tue Doxe or Beprorp AND IRIsH 
Scrrprure Reapers.—The Duke of Bed- 
ford has warned his Irish tenantry, that if 
they continue to assault, or insult, or other- 
wise persecute, Scripture readers or Pro- 
testants, on account of their religion, he 
will eject every one from his estate who par- 
ticipates in such doings. 


Hippen TrReAsuRE.—A person in Eng- 
land, lately rummaging among his_ fami 
dosaments, found written on the back of a 
old deed some words indicating that a pot 
of gold was buried in a certain § pw. in the 
garden. It was at first regarded as a hoax, 
but on digging in the spot an iron pot came 
to light, containing fifteen thousand guineas, 
and a scrap of parchment much decayed, on 
which was written, “The devil shall have it 
sooner than Cromwell.” 


INTERESTING Discovery.—In an an- 
cient chest, in a neglected 


Palace, England, certain historical papers 
have just been found. No details as to the 
particular contents of the documents now 
unearthed have yet reached us; but we 
hear it said that they are valuable of their 
kind. They are supposed to refer chiefly— 
if not’ exclusively—to the Cromwell period. 


the signature of the Protector. 
THe WELSH PRESBYTERIANS IN SAN 


San Francisco are about to build a church in 
own language. 
mascus from Mecca, pretend that they found 
on the tomb of Me 

a him victory over the Russians. 


warded to Constantinople. 


Rev. William 
cated on the 8th of Jan 


ted to 
Alliance. The Rev. Dr. Blackwood es 
|, cently entered upon his duties, and the best. 
ian union, and 
in foreign countries is 


Missions or THE Pressyts- 
Cource.—The accounts of the Synod 
. treasurer for the year 1863, have just been 
. made up, and it is — ing to state that 
' the large sum of $1 000 


has this year been 
‘contributed by the various congregations of 


types for the blind. A fund is in course of 
‘ formation to guarantee its cost for the first 
‘ year, and the list of subscribers is already 


rofessor Owen, and 


We have even heard that some of them bear 


Francisco.—The Welsh Presbyterians of 


which the services may be conducted in their 


MoOBAMMEDAN PiLtGrims.—The caravan ' 
of pilgrims which recently returned to Da- 


ohammed a letter ad- 
dressed to the Sultan, in which the prophet 


he letter was, it is said, immediately for- 


MunNIFICENT, — The new Presbyterian 
house of et in St. Louis, of which the 
olmes is pastor, was dedi- 

The house 
cost $70,000, all of which was paid out by 
Mr. H. D. the con- 
gation foradollar. Atasu uent meet- 

of the congregation, Mr. Bacon proposed 


Th ALAT 
PAIN. 


ygtegatiOn would raise $40,000. The 
free from debt. 


and it is.cleaped by pouring on it. quan- 
tity of brick-dust, then throwi Bop it, & 
quantity of water, and Prana it tall 
it acquires a polish, fairly painful for the 
eye to look upon.” | 


DiAwsions.—The London papers an- 
Bounce 4.1m press a new work by Merle 
D'Aubigné—A History of the Protestant 
Chyreh in Hungary, compiled from authen- 


tic documents. 


New Enotanpers.—Among the curi- 
osities of the last census is, that while Ame- 
ricans are very intermigratory, the natives 
of New England do not much affect the 
Southern States. In thirteen of these 
States only 16,000 are found, and of that 
number one-fourth (4000) are in the city 
of New Orleans. | 


_ Dr. Sprine’s have 
commenced the removal of the railing from 
the grounds attached to Dr. Spring’s church, 
in, Beekman street. In consequence of the 
widening of that street, fifteen fect are taken 
from the church-yard, so that the fence will 
hereafter be placed in very close proximity 
with the body of the church. @ open 
space before the edifice, the vaults, which 
presented many very old dates, and thatwo 
noble trees that formerly adorned the ex- 
tremities of the Beekman street front of the 
lot, aré destroyed. The change, while it 
improvea the general appearance of the 
street, makes the-old church look 
enough. It is a good place for business. It 
is fast becoming a bad one for worship.— 
New York Times. 


Snow Story.—The most violent snow storm 
that has been known for many years, took 
place between Monday morning and Tuesday 
morning of the present week. For twenty-four 
hours it snowed profusely, and the wind blew 
a gale. The wind was north-west, and drifted 
the snow into piles in places many feet deep. 
The average depth is perhaps six or eight inc 
es, but it is so blown about that many places 
are quite bare, while others are buried with 
vast banks. The storm appears to have ex- 
tended along the Atlantic coast from Virginia 
te Maine, and perhaps further. In consequence 
of the depth of snow, railroad trains were de- 
layed in all directions; and it is feared that 
there have been. many shipwrecks along the 
coast. The snow did not prevail to any great 
extent west of the Alleghenies. The Middle 
and New England States were most severely 
visited. The following reports of the weather 
on Monday, at various places, are published: 
At Pittsb the snow fell for twenty-four 
houray Wry deep. At Cincinnati, no 
snow for a month, but a hard rain all day. At 
Louisville a severe rain storm, but no snow for 
a week. At St. Louis the weather was very 
warm, with heavy rain and a gale of wind. At 
Chicago the weather was pleasant and spring- 
like. No snow for ten days. At Cleveland the 
snow fell to about three inches, but soon melt- 
ed. At Columbus there was a trifle of snow, 
which soon disappeared. At Buffalo the day 
was cool and pleasant, with no signs of snow. 


CLEANING ouT THE Rapips.—We understand, 
says a Pittsburgh paper, that the Government 
has given a contract to Swan, Fenton, & Co. to 
remove the rocks from the Lower and Upper 
Rapids in the Mississippi. This is one of the 
largest contracts ever given out by the Govern- 
ment, and if the contractors succeed, it will be 
of vast importance to a large portion of the 
citizens of lowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 


Rapip Growta.—lIn 1847 there was scarcely 
a dozen white inhabitants in the place now 
known as St. Paul, in Minnesota Territory. 
The village now contains 700 houses and 47 
inhabitants. The amount of taxable property 
in 1853 was $904,437. The capital at present 
invested in business is $825,000. 
or tae Erte Canat.—The 
camel question in New York, submitted to*the 
ng last week, has been settled by a very 
arge majority of votes in its favour. The 
uestion was, whether the great Erie Canal of 
that State should be enlarged. The opponents 
contended that the Canal had reached the 
maximum of its business, and that railroads 
were likely to supersede it. The citizens do 
not seem to think so, for the vote is nearly all 
in favour of the enlargement. The amendment 
to the constitution having been secured, all 
that remains is for the Legislature to pass a 
law providing for the execution of the work. 
= cost of enlargement is ten millions of 
ollars. 


Ancient Justice.—lIn the early period of 
New York history, innkeepers were fined if an 
Indianwas seen leaving their houses drunk ; and 
the whole street was fined if the right house 
could not be ascertained. 


Vervict ror Damaces.—In the Supreme 
Court of New York, on the 18th inst., the jury 

ve averdict of $14,000 damages to William 

ansom, in a suitagainst the Erie Railroad for 
injuries received by a collision which occurred 
on that road on the 4th of July last. 


particulars of the 
massacre of Captain Gunnison’s party are 
given @-ogmmanication from the Governor 
of Utah, whi¢u we find published in the Wash- 
ington Union. The Governor states that the 
massacre was the result of the murder of a 
friendly Indian on Meadow Creek, by a party 
of emigrants on their way from the old States to 
California. Soon after the murder, the chief 
of the tribe informed the Governor of Utah 
that he was unable to control the three sons of 
the murdered man. Captain Gunnison was 
informed of this at Salt Lake City, and ex- 

ressed strong indignation against the mur- 

erers, but he remarked that no difficulty had 
occurred between his party and the Indians 
they had met, and he manifested much confi- 
dence in his ability to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions in his future intercourse with the red 
men. On this account he governed the posi- 
tion of his eamp grounds more with a view to 
convenience and good grass than safety. 


Expxosion anp Loss or Lire.—The Alton 
ket steamer Kate Kearney exploded her 
iler at her wharf at St. Louis, Monday morn- 
ing, 20th inst., killing and wounding a large 
number of passengers. The telegraph reports 
that about twenty were killed by the explosion, 
and several lost their lives by jumping over- 
board. Among the wounded, severely, is Ma- 
jor Beale of the United States Army. 
The work ovthe Texan Colorado raft has been 
abandoned; and the workmen are excavating a 
new chamnel for the river, near what has been 
called the Kate Ward Shute, which will be 
opened, it is said, in a few weeks, so that ves- 
sels may pass from the river to the bay. In 
anticipation of the opening of this channel, 
the planters of the Colorado valley are sending 
their cotton to the mouth of the river in flat- 
boata A new steamboat has just 


| launched at Bastrop, to navigate the Colorado. 


Asrocatine a Town.—A majority of two- 
thirds of the electors of the town of Pelham, 


corner of an obscure tower in Lambeth | Massachusetts, have voted for an application 


to the Legislature to abrogate the cl r of 
the town, and to distribute the territory, like 
another Poland, among the bordering towns. 
Such a petition, the ton Daily Advertiser 
says, is without a precedent. 


Tive To Cor Woop.—Wood cut in Febru- 
ary is better than that cut in March, as there 
is less sap in it. The quantity of water in the 
different kinds of wood varies from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. In a cord of green 
wood there is contained fourteen hundred 


pounds of water. 


Proursrtory Liqvor Law.—The Prohibitory 
Liquor Law passed the House of Delegates of 
the Legisletare of Maryland, on the 18th inst., 
by a votaof 42 to’ 23. This law is to go into 
effect in May, 1856, subject to a vote of the 
— Itembraces all the Maine restrictions, 
including the power of searching premises and 
the destruction of the liquor. 

Liqvor Law 1x New Jersery.—A new liquor 
law has passed the Senate of New Jersey, which 
provides that no person shall be tted to 
sell any kind of intoxicating drinks in less 

uantity than a gallon, without a license from 
Court of Common Pleas, or from the muni- 
cipal authorities of any corporate town; that 
notice of intention to make application shall be 
advertised for three weeks ng the fact; 
proof of which shall be submitted to the licen- 
sing authority, together with the recommenda- 
tion of twelve table freeholders, anda de- 
scription of the kind of liquor to be sold, 


| money’ 
‘wes raised in three days, and the church was 


| the location selected; persons licensed are to 
pay into the local school fund from twenty-five 


ing liquor without license, to, be subj 


Destavorion or Bro Mocnp at 


Louts.—It is with we learn (says the Si. 


a | the New. Crescent :—‘*There-| Louis Republican) that one of the eldest monu- 
CE ABRAT, ITEMS. ig,not/one room in one b in Paris that | ments of the city—that, indeed, from which i¢ 

clérical | and it in cleaned ‘bp on 


derives its name.of “Mound City,” is about to 
be wee) with ordinary earth. The work- 
men, we erstand, already in 
the work of "and in 
this mysterious and magnificent work of other 
times, and of an. unknown people, will have 
faded from sight, a victim to the giant arm of 


however sacred or venerable it may be, that 
can stop our career. 


Size or Neprasxa.—Nebraska embraces the 
whole of the unorganized territory of the Union 
—the extent of its boundary is over three thou- 
sand miles—its area about five hundred thou- 
sand square miles—capable of being formed 
into a dozen States, each as large as Ohio. 


A German Sgrenaps.—A German Consul in 
New York city, having offended some of his 
countrymen, abit three thousand of them 
marched in procession to his office, on Thurs- 
day of last week, and treated him to a serenade 
with tin kettles, horns, &c. 


Tae lee at Sr. Lovrs.—The river commerce 
of St. Louis is still entirely obstructed by the 
ice-gorge in the Mississippi, both above and be- 
low the city. Occasionally the ice moves a short 
distance, and does immense damage to the 
barges and steamboats lying at the wharves. 


Crockery.—Among the many arti- 
cles that have advanced in price in our market, 
says the Boston Traveller, is that of crocke 
ware, which, owing to the high price of coals 
and other materials in the § ordshire Pot- 
teries, England, they have been obliged to raise 
their prices from twenty to thirty per cent., 
and, consequently, the rise here must follow. 


Faru-Worx sy Sotpiers.—The system of 
farm culture at the United States army posts 
in the West, by the soldiers, is to be abandoned 
forthwith, being found not to suit the require- 
ments of the service. It was originally insti- 
tuted by Mr. Calhoun when he was Secretary 
of War, but was subsequently abandoned, and 
a few years ago was re-established. 


Young Awmerica.—More than two million 
boys in the United States are now attending 
various énstitutions of learning in this country. 
This is indeed a formidable army, and it may 
safely be affirmed that the future politics and 
policy of this nation will very soon depend upon 
views entertained by those now at 
school. 


Tue Ericsson.—The caloric steamer Erics- 
son has made another trial trip. We under- 
stand, says the Commercial Advertiser, that the 
original intention was for her to remain out 
three or four days, but that she returned after 
a few hours’ trial, it being found that the cyl- 
inders are not yet perfectly air-tight. he 
Journal of Commerce says, that notwithstand- 
ing this defect, which it appears is difficnlt to 
overcome, the performance of the ship was: 
satisfactory to those on board, the wheels mak- 
ing 6} turns under a very low pressure. We 
believe a fuller trial is to be made when the 
leakage has been overcome. 


New Sitver Coinacz.—The law which 
changed the standard weight of the silver 
coinage, went into effect on the Ist of April, 
1853. In order to distinguish the new issues 
from the former coimage, arrow-hcads were 
placed on the obverse, ak ange upon the reverse 
sides of the coins. In the coins of this year, 
the rays are omitted. They gave the coins a 
somewhat rough appearance, and their omis- 
sion is an improvement in their appearance. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


don papers to the 8th inst. 


3d. per bushel. The whole decline from the 
top rate of the season in Flour is 3s. One of 
the best grain informed circulars from Liver- 

ol, dated on 7th inst., remarks that orders 

ad come from France and Holland to sell, 
owing to the accumulations in their ports in 
advance of the home demand. It is understood 
that the accumulation of American Flour at 
Havre is large, with further considerable ar- 
rivals im prospect. 

The European capitals were in a condition 
of intense excitement. War was regarded as 
almost inevitable. ‘The Russian Ministers 
have left London and Paris, and instructions 
have been sent to the French and English Am- 
bassadors to withdraw from St. Petersburg. 
The Czar’s last proposals are finally rejected, 
and negotiations are broken off. Count Orloff’s 
mission has failed. It is further stated that 
France had decided upon sending 80,000, and 
England 10,000 men to the assistance of Tur- 
key. A small detachment of steamers was also 
to be sent by the latter, to take soundings at 
the entrance of the Baltic. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament was opened on the 31st ult. The 
crowd was much greater than usual on the 
route to the House, and the Queen was greatly 
cheered, but Prince Albert was occasionally 
hissed. The Turkish Minister and several 
Turks in the crowd were cordially cheered. 
The House was unusually full, and the cos- 
tumes exhibited were of rare splendour; but 
no members of the American delegation were 
present, the master of the ceremonies having 
given notice that all the diplomatic carps must 
appear in full costume. e Queen delivered 
her speech in person. It was moderate in tone. 
She alludes to the Eastern difficulties in terms 
of regret, but says that her exertions, in con- 
junction with her allies, in favour of an ami- 
cable settlement, would still be persevered in; 
she congratulates Parliament upon the alliance 
with France, in furtherance of these efforts, 
but the opinion is expressed that the danger of 
war is most imminent from hour to hour, and 
she thinks it requisite to make a further aug- 
mentation of the naval and military forces, 
with the view of more effectually contributing 
to the restoration of peace. * The British army 
is to be immediately increased by 11,000 regu- 
lars, and the navy by 13,000. The proceed- 
ings in Parliament on Monday the 6th inst. 
were of a very animated character, Lord Cla- 
rendon, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, hav- 
ing explicitly intimated that the country must 
now look to war alone as a means of settle- 
ment. In reply to interpellations put to him 
by the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord Claren- 
don stated in the House of Lords that the pro- 
posals, or rather “the counter project,” pre- 
sented to the court of Vienna on the part of 
the Emperor of Russia, through the medium of 
Count Orloff, had been formally rejected by the 
representatives of the Four tae and 


set forth im the. Moniéeur. 
Great disopntent exists, Revolutionary 


hand- 
bills are everywhere circulating, and the 
lar feeling, at present, is in favour of the King 
of Portugal, or any body but a Queen. 

WITZERLAND. 

Some ical disquietude js working in the 
have been taken. This republic, like the Uni- 
ted States of America, haa at present a |: 
surplus of revenue in its treasury. This is 
stated in the following manner by the Presi- 
dent of the republic, Mr. Picke, in his message 
to the Congress of the nation, which assembled 
at Berne on the 9th of January:—“You have 
recently heard a voice, influential as any that 
descends from thrones, proclaim the adminis- 
trative prosperity of the great republic beyond 
the ocean, We have not to envy this i 
ty. We may envy the extent of territo 
and population of the country from whence it 
p ; the vigour and boundlessness of its 
growth; its immense influence; its prospects of 
greatness beyond belief; and, perhaps, that 
youthful ambition which effects mi ; 
it does not excel us in the lowness of its’ im- 
porta, the perfoction of the public service, and 
the proportionate abundance of the revenue.” 

SWEDEN. 

The temper of the e shows increasin 
hostility supplies sequined 
to put the — in a state of defence have 
been granted by the Chambers. 


ITALY. 


French influence is much increasing in Na- 
ples. Great uneasiness exists throughout Nor- 
thern Italy, and an outbreak is far from im- 
probable, 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The combined fleets returned to their anchor- 
age off Constantinople on January 22, without 
having seen a single Rassian ship-of-war dur- 
ing the three weeks’ cruise. (This is the same 
story that was told previous to the disaster at 
Sinope!) The steamer Niger, sent to counter- 
mand the return of the fleets, met them close 
to the Bosphorus. The weather has been fa- 
vourable, and the ships had sustained no 
damage. It was stated that fresh troops and 
ammunition for the army of Asia would sail 
in a few days, under the escort of the allies. 

Omar Pasha has effected a most important 
movement, having crossed the Danube with 
50,000 men, and divided the Russian army, the 
right wing of which is at Krajova, the left at 
Galats, and the centre at Bucharest. Omar 
crossed in person at Oltenitza, and at last ac- 
counts was only two days distance from Bu- 
charest, where the Russian force is weak. The 
supposed object of Omar’s movement was to 
attack the rear of the Russian army on its 
march from Krajova against Kalafat. A des- 
patch received at the Turkish embassy indi- 
cates preparations for an attack by the Turks 
on Bucharest. Russian accounts themselves 
confirm the above, by expressing apprehen- 
sions of an attack from the Turks. They, 
however, declare that the bad weather, bad 
roads, and inundations of the rivers, render 
the passage of the Danube impossible to the 
Turks. Orsova letters of the 26th ult. men- 
tion that the river was really flooded at that 
date, and that the low grounds were inundated 
around Kalafat and va. On the 25th 
ult., the Russian troops still occupied their old 
positions at Radovan. 

Neutral Flags.—The London Shipping Ga- 
zetie of the 30th ult. states that the announce- 
ment had been made by the Russian govern- 
ment that all vessels navigating the Black Sea, 
under neutral flags, were to be searched, for the 
purpose of ascertaining that they were not car- 
rying articles which were contraband of war, 
for the assistance of the enemy; if so, they 
— be seized and confiscated without regard 
to flag. 


SERVIA. 


The steamers Baltic and Canada bring Lon- , 


Flour had declined 1s. per bbl., and Wheat | 


A despatch via Vienna mentions that Etam 
Pasha, the bearer of the Sultan’s firman secur- 
ing the privileges granted to Servia, had ar- 
rived at Belgrade, where his presence caused 
much agitation among the people. The firman 
was inmediately taken into the carnest consid- 
eration of the Servian government; and Sena- 
tor Jankavintz, a confidential friend of Prince 
Alexander, has been sent to Vienna to ask ad- 
vice. Itis not true that Servia has rejected the 
firman. 


CHINA, 

Details of China newsare received to Decem- 
ber 12. The rebels were within about sixty 
miles of Peking, the capital, which is stated to 
be well garrisoned, with stores of rice sufficient 
for three years’ consumption. Trade was still 
carried on under the provisional regulations of 
the Consuls of Great Britain and America. 
At Shanghai, nothing of importance had oc- 
curred to 30th November. A grand attack 
upon the city was to be made on the 6th De- 
cember by the Imperialists. Notwithstanding 
all discouragements, business went on at Shang- 
hai. From Amoy, accounts differ little from 
last advices. The Imperialists were perpetra- 
ting great cruelties. From Ningpo, advices 
are to November 23. Everything was quiet 
there, and the authorities had no difficulty in 
collecting the usual taxes. A good deal of 
fighting was going on at Hingwafoo, about four 
days’ journey from Foochow, and prevented 
teas from arriving freely at the latter place. 
We hear nothing [ater from Nankin or Chiang- 
foo, which remain in ssion of the insur- 
gents. Nothing can relied on as to the 
movements of the insurgents in the North; 
one account says they are 200 miles from the 
capital; another that they are within 60 miles. 
Canton remains perfectly quiet. The exports 
of silks and teas from all the ports of China 
are now considerably greater than at the same 
period last year. 


INDIA. 


. The London papers have letters and des- 
atches in anticipation of the overland mail 
rom Calcutta, December 20. Lord Elphin- 
stone had succeeded Lord Falkland as Gover- 
ernor of Bombay. An important event had 
occurred in Central India—the Rajah of Nag- 
pore died in his capital of Nagpore on the Lith 
of December, and as the British Governor had 
steadily refused to permit him to name a suc- 
cessor, (although the Rajah had sons,) the 
whole of his magnificent dominions have fallen 
to the British, who immediately occupied the 
capital with troops. On the 12th, the body of 
the late sovereign was burned with the usual 
ceremonies. The Governor General of India 
had arrived at Pegu, in Ava, just in time to 
learn of the discovery of a conspiracy to mas- 
sacre all the British in Rangoon. This con- 
Spiracy had 1500 enrolled men, who were to 
rise at a given signal, wy the religious 
feast of November 23. The Court of Avais 
believed to have instigated and encouraged the 
plot, which, however, one of the accomplices 


divulged. 


gotiations would be renewed. ‘The details of 
t 


is project, as given in the ministerial organ, 
tire Zonder Times, surpass in extravagance the 
previous ideas that had been formed of their 
character. They would almost go to establish 
the truth of the information conveyed a short 
time since in the St. Petersburg correspond- 
ence of one of the- London papers, that the 
Czar was becoming crazy under the combined 
influence of ambition and fanaticism. A wri- 
ter in the London Times expresses a fear that 
Russia intends the capture of Australian gold- 
freighted vessels, there being a report that 
Russian vessels of war had been seen in Aus- 
tralian waters. In both Houses of Parliament 
Prince Albert has been = from 
the charges brought against him of betraying 
the secrets of the British Cabinet. 


FRANCE. 


At a Council held at the Tuileries, the ques- 
tion of sending an extraordinary land force to 
Turkey was fally discussed. It is proposed to 
send 80,000 men in four bodies, under com- 
mand of Generals Cautobut, Macmahon, Pelis- 
sier, and Bousquet. The Emperor strongly 
expresses the necessity, now that negotiations 
are broken off, to prepare with vigour for war. 
In most departments of the military services, 

reparations are ordered to continue night and 
v0 Immense orders for ammunition, arms, 
and accoutrements, are being executed with 
all haste, and the assembling, organizing, and 
inspection of.troops, on ceaselessly. Gen- 
eral Pelissier is selecting 20,000 picked men of 
the army of Africa, and 80,000 1s set down as 
the amount of the French contingent. All 
might be ready for embarkation in one week. 
Candia was proposed as a rendezvous, but, 
being too distant from Turkey, the island of 
Mitylene will probably be the chief depot. 
Great activity also prevails in the naval de- 
partment. At Brest four sailing ships will be 
ready in @ short time, and two steamers are 
only waiting their engines. Levies of seamen 
arrive from all parts. The ocean squadron 
will soon be ready to sail, and the squadron of 
reserve will be in a condition to reinforce it, if 
necessary. Among other significant orders 
recently given by the French Government, 1s 
one for three millions of cannon balls. The 


and | official announcement of the Czar’s rejection of 


the Turkish propositions has been received by 
the French Government, end a communication 


Southampton. The Admiral of the Russian 
Japan Expedition arrived at Shanghai Novem- 
ber 27 in the steamship Vostock, leaving his 
frigate, the Pallas, and a brig-of-war under the 
Saddle Islands. He had just arrived from 
Nangasaki, where he had awaited a reply to 
his mission to the Emperor of Japan. It 
was said that, finding longer delay fruitless, 
he had looked in at Shanghai for = and 
news from Europe. He was thought to be 
bound to Manilla. Doubt is thrown upon the 
reported death of the Emperor of Japan. The 
report is explained by the circumstance that 
the death of a Japanese monarch places the 
Court in mourning for three years, wore 
which time no foreign Embassy can be rec ‘ 


MARRIED 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Jobn A. Reiley fof 
Blairstown, Mr. Swacor to Mise Satan Cc. 
ANGLE, both of Knowlton township, New Jersey. 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
Mr. Georncr W. Horrer to Mrs. Deira all 
of Philadel phia. 

On the 5th inst., in the Presbyterian Church of 
Oquawka, Illinois, by the Rev. illiam K. Talbot, 
Mr. J. W. Procror of Lewistown, [llinois, to Miss 
Antorserte Taxsor, daughter of the off- 
ciating clergyman. 

In Conyngham Valley, on Saturday the 18th inst., 
by the Rev. Johan Johnson, Mr. Faanxuis Denis of 

azieton, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, to Mies 
Sanan Torren of the same place. 

At Schoharie, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. 
Charles A. Smith, ‘D. D., of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Craupivs B. of Schoharie county, New 
York, to Miss Exizanera Wasninoton Kise, 
daughter of the Rev. Jonas King, D. D. the distia- 
guished American missionary, and acting consul at 
Athens, Greece, 

On Tuesday Oe Zist inst., by the Rev 
Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. Gronoz W. Harpeman, 
formerly of Columbia, Pennsylvania, to Miss JANE 


M., daughter of Tuomas Woop, Esq., merchant of 


Philadelphia, 


OBIFUARY. 

Died, at Philadelphia a Friday 

inet, air. SAMUEL 

elder Presbyterian charch 

‘Died, at Philadelphia, on Sunda 

inat., HENRIETTA F., wife of J. ALDER 

and daughter of Joba W. Ashmead, ia the 23d year 

Died, at Denville, 

20th 


y was 
an active an enterpri man. He whe & loag- 
tried, well known | 

Colowi sation, and 


mother and two sisters aad 

sessed of a handsome competecey he was 
distributor of the means. with which... tifal 
Providence had blessed him. tice 


Died, on the ult., Mrs. CATHARINE La. 
BAR, wife of Henry Labar, ruling elder:ia the 
Church of Upper Moant Bethel, Pennsylvania. For 
aoeny thirty years was the a member of 
the church in which her husbaad centiaues to be 
an office bearer. She vas ane who gave evidence 
of a sincere love to Christ and the ordinances of his 
house. For the ter part of the lact two years of 
her life, she su much from bodily ( me to 
during which she was graciously sustained till her 
change at length came. Her was peace. Truly, 
** to die is gain.”’—Communicated. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. | 


A special meoting of the Pres 

Philad will be in 

on Monday » at hal 3 o’clock, P. M. 


The next stated meeting of the - 
tery of Tuskaloosa will be held in Ebenezer Chu 
Clinton, Alabama, on Thursday before the first Sab- 
bath in April (March 30th) at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. Sturtman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Brazos will hold its 
ular meeting at Huntsville Thureda 
the 6th day of April 
Wituiam M. Baxta, Stated Clerk. 
A pro re nata meeting of West J 
Presbytery will be held in Room 
Firet Presbyterian Church at Bridgeton, on Wednes- 
day, March Ist, at 3 o’clock, P. M., to elect a Prin- 
cipal ror the Presbyterial Academy, which will be 
ready to go into operation by the Ist of May, and 
to attend to the objects / os in the circular. 
. C. Fries, Moderator. 


NOTICES 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—The — Die- 


course in the series to the Youag Men of the Dis- 
trict of Spring Garden and the adjoining Districts, 
will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 26th 
inst., by the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, D. D., of 
York, in the North Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr. T. 
L. Janeway’s) Sisth above Green street, Philadelphia. 
Service to commence at half past seven o’clock. 


New 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Ser- 
vice to-morrow (Sabbath) 26th inst., in the morning 
at half-past ten, and in the afternoon at half-past 
three o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Broad above Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Preach- 
ing by the pastor elect. The evening service will 
be omitted. 


The subscriber has in press, and will issue, 
on the Ist of March, A Second Series 

mons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., of Texas. 
With an Appendix. 12mo. Embellished with a 
portrait. Price in cloth, $1; cloth gilt édges, 
$1.25; Turkey extra, $2.60. 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel Baker of Texas, has been a 
devoted and experimental preacher of the gospel 
for many years, and perhaps no minister has been 
more blessed in his labours during the present cen- 
tury. This volume embraces some of the most 


popular and effective sermons preached by him dur- 
ing his recent tour in the Southern and South-wes- 
tern States; when, as the result of little more than 
three months labour, in which he cordially co-ope- 
rated with the pastors of the churches that he vie 
ited, more than six hundred persons, as it is be- 


lieved, were converted unto , of whom more 
than two.thirds were males, and not a few profes. - 
sional men. Also a number of young men, many 
of whom have already commenced a course of 
study, with a view ultimately to preach the gospel. 
These Sermons have no necessary connexion 
with the first series, contained in another volume, 


published in the year 1846. Each volume is com- 
plete by itself, though the two are fit companions 
for each other. 


The present series of Sermons, together with 


those embraced in the first series, are selected from 
some five hundred Sermons, which the author, dur- 
ing his long ministry, has prepared with great care. 
They can scarcely fail of being eminehtly profitable 
to the Church of Christ, and to the souls of men. 
pay & address the understanding as well as the heart, 
an 

which the Spirit of God has been wont, in all ages, 
to make effectual to salvation. 


ring prominently to view those precious truths 


Published b ‘ 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 


feb 25—3t Philadelphia. 


LLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 


E 
B demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Belis have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
&f tone. The present Proprietors have recent! 
succeeded in process of loam mou 
ing in Iron Cases to C 
perfect casting and even temper; and. as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rast 
Premium (a Silver 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Curmes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, coosist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 


asting—which secures a 


Medal) of the World’s Fair in 


er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 


Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon — specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exc 


nge. 
Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made , 


and kept on hand. 


Being in immediate connection with the principal 


either personally or communication, respect- 
fully solicited. 


A. MENEELY’S 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


7". THOUSAND MORE READY.—Right of the 
Common Schools. 


By George B. 
A great part of the first edition of this work haw 


Bible in the 


Cheever, D. D. 16mo. 75 cents. 


ing been destroyed by fire in our bindery, we have 
not been able to supply orders 
morning we have ~ new edition of two thousand 
ready, more than half of which is ordered ia ad- 
vance. 


for some time. 


The argument in this book is conducted with great 


fairness and thoroughness, and throws the whole 
subject into a light of unquestionable demonstra- 
tion. lt behoves ministers, legislators, and all who 
have influence in Church or State, not only to read 
this book, but inwardly digest it, aad carry out the 
noble conclusion which it reaches, as they would 
prevent the pal) of death from being spread over our 
free institutions.— 


‘an Recorder. 
May hundreds of thousands of this excellent work 


be scattered among the people.—Cincinnatéd Spec- 
tator. 


It is exact, comprehensive, and popular, and de- 
fends the sound Protestant principle of religious 
instruction upon the broadest basis, and with manly 
independence.—Richmond 
It is a question which, in its decision, isto in- 
fluence the happiness, the temporal, and the eternal 
welfare of one hundred millions of humaa beings. 
charity and can be no charity tn tha = 
which Christianity is exclud Wester. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR—THE SECOND THOUSAND. 

Powers af the World to Come.. 

We have rarely met a book which we oan Seve 
earnestly wish to place in every family in the land, 
to whose pages we would more desire to fix the at- 
tention of the sceptical, the careless, or the worldly. 
tian Times. 

Every page is pervaded with a freshaess and haly 
of oy calculated to eagkaia attenation.— 

A powerful work.—Christian Chronicle. 

It is a work adapted to these degenerate times.— 
Richmond Christian Advocate. hides 


tee 


Published 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
oan No. 285 Broadway, New York. 

8. MARTIEN, 


No. 144 Chestnut etreet, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
feb 25—31 Philadelphia. 
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the identity of mn and America still; 
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ne living, and a fine ship, 


Tas Rixes; or, The Two Orphans. By the au- 


‘Feadars, and we hope also profit th 


_ ffeence of a pious mother; the struggles of bis great 


a 


$- 


Jelend,ané as writer, and 
a mati of ‘eighty ‘entertaining | ities. 

has Vandertilt, pettieps, hed an eye to 
the latter when fie selected him ss his chaplain. 
page of his book, 
weather Ens 


The author, as 2 
no little. 


how could any one help being delighted? The 

¢beplsin géts into such! transports that he even de- 

livers.a evlegium on the Czar—a gentlemen whom 

the world generally, et the present time, dees not 

tether We think 

it id bave been quite as well had Dr. Choules 
woe 


ree ip this ceapect 5 us of what was once 
ssid, by a. merchant, who hed been accustomed to 
make very hyperbolical statements in his advertise- 
‘but whe,on a certain occesion, was “ confirmed 
bishop.” A friend of bis, who somewhat 
suspected the depth of his piety, meeting him the 
nextday} sid’ “Well, Sandy, you joined 
the church yesterday, whe-will write your advertise- 
ments how 1” 
ly seplied Sandy. interest 
most munificent plea- 
stre ‘excursion evér-underteken by private indi- 
ual, ‘gg well’ eéthe ‘interest of the narrative, will 
cute feeders Jor the book. We are free to say 
thet senna ad more as if intended for the 
private use of the Vanderbilts and Choulses, than 
for the public generally. 


Tus Worxinoman. 
. Alexander. Two volumes in one. 
li Martien. 18mo, pp. 572. 
With this ex t , the public has already 
become acquainted. The title seems to limit it to 
mechanics, ‘bat it is dlmcst equally well ‘adapted to 
merchants tad business mien of every clees, particu- 
larly the younger simbhg them. It contains « great 
deal of most yaluable advice suited to every position 
which s working man.mey he placed, with mach 
inetructive matter, end is written in a familiar and 
highly agreeable style. We are gled to see the work 
brought out in one neat volume, and hope it may be 
widely circulated. A 


thor of the « Basket of Flowers,” &c. Translated, 
_erranged, and altered, by Cheries A. Wyeth. 
"Philadelphia, 1854, William 8. Martien. 18mo, 


ii 188. 
is an- interesting tale, translated from the 
intended to show the evil of tampering 
the beginnings of sin. It will entertain young 


Letrens ro a Youre Mix, and other Papers. By 
"Tomas De Quincey. Author of Confessions of 
Mpium &c. Bosion, 1854, Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 12mo, pp- 300. 
» The «other papers” in this volume, are Theory 
of Greek , Conversation, Language, French 
dif? Efglish Manners, California and the Gold Mine, 
Ceylon, and Presence of Mind. They are piquant, 
original, end fascineting, as everything else from 
the. brain of this remarkable man. His notice of 
our California operations, ie not very flattering. He 
seys that this gigantic republic produces.a race of 
Barnume on 4 pre-Adamite scale, cotresponding to 
its'‘bwn enormous proportions—thet there are good 
Barnumsa and bad Barnums, and that the bad Bar- 
nums took charge of the California swindle. The 
reading public are m uch indebted to the enterprising 
publishers for giving wem the works of De Quincey, 
mnch tore complete than they have ever appeared 
Par’ Lire Lasovuns or Sr. Avevsrire. 
‘Translated from the German of tg Scheff, 
' Professor of Theology at Mercersburgh, Pennsy|- 
_-vania., By the Rev. T, ©, Porter. New York, 
. 1864, JC. Riker. 12mo, Pp- 150. 
© Ded-Scbaff has here given us a highly interesting 
atid ‘glowing ‘sketch of Augustine—of his immoral 
iffy life; his ‘ambitious aspirations; the religious 
impressions made upon his mind through the in- 


soul with Paganism, Manicheanism, the Platonic 
Philosophy, and with’His intired lusts and reigning 
sins; his reléase from bondage, and introduction into 
the light and liberty of the gospel; together with his 
subsequent writings and various labours for the pro- 
motion of Christianity. The author touches, with a 
gentle hand, the superstitions and corruptions of the 
Chereh in the fourth century, and betrays also his 
favorite development theory. Barring these latter 

ints, this volume will be found instructive, as well 
as entertaining, ially.to such readers as have 
not had access to patristic lore. 


Memorns or Mazon, Sroso, of the Vir- 
- ginia Regiment... Pi 1854, John S. David- 

ton. 18mo, pp- 92. 

- The firet question which will probably be asked 
by those who take up this book, will be, « Who was 
Stobo?” Yet if what is here. written of him be 
true, he was.a genuine bero, and deserves to be held 
in: grateful remembrance for what he did and suffered 
ia: the early days of our country. He was with 
Washington, then an unknown Colonel! of a Vir- 
gitiia regiment, in what is now Western Pennsyl- 
vania. " He was left as a hostage with the French 
and Indians,. after the surrender of Fort Necessity— 
afterwards went to Canada; and also to England, 
and finally disappeared. The manuscript which 
makes the principal pert of the volume was obtained 
froth the British Museum. It gives a (graphic and 
trifling idea of the adventures and perils of those 
times which tried men’s souls. 

Waursn Powers, and 

on Coniwe To Cantar. 

Two of the publications of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath-school Union. For sale by William 8. 
Martien, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Hazn-Booxs. oy Natunat Partosorar axp As- 

By \Dionysive Lardner, D. C. L., 


igh ir Nati 
columns at the ti 


nest, vigorous, and 
of ‘Reinaniemr te religious hi 


by Leonard Scott & Co,, contains the following ar- 


Course. .. With thirty-eayen plates, and dpwarde 
of two hundred illustrations on wood. Philadel- 
phia, 1854, Blanchard & Lea. Pp. 768. 


cérfécted in this one. We should think it would 
mest with much favour as a class-book for schools 
apd colleges, 


of Wallechian travel, which derives additional in- 
stirring scenes just now enact- 


prec at the late arty in New York, to 
in.pamphlet form... It is an ear. 
thing exposture.ofithe hostility 
Mr. ~Bobinson’s 


,Jotin Russell's Memorials of Mr. 
3, Ecclesiastical Econo- | 


== ‘ 
Ox . Jesus PILATS. 


tithe rent‘chatge annexed 


106. Why. did our Lord add to his answer 
“That if his kingdom were of this world his 
Pilate expected such 
+08. Do you understand Pilate’s reply as 
a question, ** Art thou a king then,” or as 


: au inference, “‘ Thou art a king then f” 


Does Pilate’s language imply mock- 
ery, or surprise! 
»d10.. Did our Lord explicitly confess him- 


self to bea king? John xviii. 87. 

1H. Refer to some of the Scriptures 
which show the origin, nature, and extent 
of his kingdom. John i. 14; i. 3; Rev. iv. 
11; Prov. viii. 22-31; Matt. i. 23; John 
ii: 18; xvi. 28; xvii. 5; Philip. ii. 5-11; 
Eph. i. 10; iii: 15; 1 Tim. vi. 15; i. 17; 
Rev: xvii. 14; xix, 16; xxii. 185 Col. i. 
16-19; Eph. iii. 9. | | 


112. Were these —s ually appli- 
— to him during his mille tion as 
fore 


118. In what sense do you understand 
the words, “But now my kingdom is not 
from hence?”’ 2 Pet. iii. i , Vil.; Matt. xix. 
28; Isa. lxv. 17; Rev. xxi. 5; Dan. vii. 
18, 14, 27. 

114. What 
you suppose Pilate really understood ? 

115. For what end does our Lord say he 
was born, and had so long lived in the 
world? John xviii. 37. 

116. In how largea sense may we under- 
stand our Lord’s remark, “ Every one who 
is of the truth heareth my voice?” See 
Philip. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 15; Isa. vi. 2, 3; 
Jno. i. 51. | 

117. What did Pilate intend by the ques- 
tion, What is truth? Jobn xviii. 38. 


118. Do you sup it was our Lord’s 
intention to answer this question of Pilate’s? 
See John xvi. 12. 


119. Was Pilate satisfied by this inter- 
view, of our Lord’s innocence of the accu- 
sations? Luke xxiii. 4; John xviii. 38. 

120, Did the proceedings end here? 

121. What further charges did the priests 
and elders make? Mark xv. 3; Matt. 
xxvii. 12-14, 

122. Where was the Lord Jesus when 
these charges were made? 

123... What answer did he make to any of 
them? Matt. xxvii. 13. 

124. How did his silence affect Pilate? 
Mark xv.4; Matt. sani, 14. 

125. What effect had his silence on his 
accusers? Luke xxiii. 5. 

126. What expedient did these new 
charges su to Pilate? Luke xxiii. 6, 7. 

127. What probably were the motives of 
Pilate in sending the Jesus to Herod ? 


Each Mother’s Love the Best. 


A friend has put into our hands the follow- 
ing lines from an unknown source. Their in- 
trinsic beauty and merit will commend them 
to all readers, while the simplicity of the sub- 
ject and the style will make them specially 
pleasing to our youthful readers. The moral 
is told in every stanza.— New York Independent. 


As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say :— 
« [n all the green world there is nothing so sweet, 
As my little Jammie with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white; 
O, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 
The robin, he 


That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on bis darlings four ; 
But I love my one little lembkin more.” 
So the mother sheep, and the little one, 
Side by side, lay down in the sun, 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lemmie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 
But the old gray cat, with her kittens three ; 
I heard her whispering soft. Said she: 
« My kittens, witb tails all eo cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things there can be in the world. 
The bird in the tree, 
And the old ewe, she, 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 
But | love my kittens from morn to night: 
Which is the prettiest I cannot tell, 
Which of the three, for the life of me, 
I love them all so well. 
So I'll take up the kittens, the kittens I love, 
And we'll lie down together beneath the warm stove.” 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 


I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen, 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten; 
And she clucked, and she scratched, and she bristled 
away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say ! 
I heard her say: “ The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine; 
You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you 
please, 
Butt you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 
For lumbs nor for kittens I won’t part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cat should go down on 
their knees. 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things, 
Come, nestle now cosily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped, 
As fast as they could to their warm feather bed ; 
And there let them lie, on their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 


Russian Wild Horse 


In the steppes of Russia it is not rare to 
see a two-year-old cold rush singly to attack 
of them, time the rest “ane ‘spread 
terror of his name throughout the country. 
The wild horse strikes with his fore feet, 
like the stag, and not with his hind legs, as 
is popularly believed. He draws himself 
up to his full height against his enemy, 
pounds him beneath his murderous pestles, 
then seizes him between the shoulders with 
his formidable incisors, and tosses him to 
his mares to make sport for themselves and 
their offspring. 


Stipends of English Clergy. 


In the Parliamentary volume on religious 
worship, it is stated that the number of bene- 
ficed clergy in 1831 was 10,718; the avera 
gross income, therefore, of each would - 
about 300/. ‘od annum. At the same date, 
there were 5280 curates, the total amount of 
whose stipends was 424,695/., yielding an 
average of 81/. per annum to each curate ; but 
as many incumbeiits possess moré than 3001. 
& year, and some curates more than 81/. a 
year, there must evidently have been some 
curates whose remuneration 
‘was below these gyms respectively. For the 

2 of Taising the stipends of incum- 

nts of the smaller livings, the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty annually receive 
the sum of ‘14,000/., produce of first 
fruits and tenths, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners apply to the same objects a 
portion of the surplus of episcopal 
and capitular estates. . The number of bene- 
fices permanently augmented by the Eccle- 


_| sjastical Commissioners, exclusive of new 


districts; ‘amounted, on the Ist of November 


185% to 825, with an te population 
of 2,295,560, and the annual grants payable, 
the Commissioners i to those 


Wes benefices, exclusive of the value‘ of land and 
Poor. 6. Thackeray’s Works. 7 


of Parliamentat -Ths 


ed in certain 
an, aggregate, to the ann 
sam of 44,861/. in perpetuity.—London 


The North British Review, from the | 


Times. 


presentation. | 

9. The “War in the Eust, Osu 


of our Lord’s answer do | 


On a monument slab of marble cold— 

My of rule is the spade I bold ; 

from cottage or come they from hall, - 

Mankind are my subjects—all—al/—all 

L.et them loiter in pleasure or toyfully spin, 

I gather them in—I gather them in. 

I gather them in, and their final rest 

Is here, down here, in the earth’s dark breast ; 

And the Sexton ceased as the funeral! train 

Wound mately over that solemn plain! 

And I said to myself, when time is told, 

A mightier voice than that Sexton’s old, 

Will be heard o’er the last trump’s dreadful din ; 

I gather them in—I gather them in. 


Improvement in Steam Navigation. 


Considerable interest has been excited in 
Edinburgh, by the successful trial of asteam- 
vessel lately launched at Granton, for the 
deep sea-fishing, as demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of a new — of steam propul- 
sion, supersedin th the screw and the 
paddle, and as likely to effect in some de- 
gree, arevolution in the art of steam navi- 
gation. The vessel is 100 feet Jong, with 
engines of thirty-horse power. Externall 
there is nothing to distinguish it from a sail- 
ing vessel, except the presence, on each side 
of the hull, of a curved pipe ten inches in 
diameter, termed a “nozzle,” communi- 
cating with a water-tight iron case inside. 
In the bottom of the vessel are apertures ad- 
mitting the water in a water-tight with 
a horizontal wheel fixed on a crank shaft at- 
tached by piston-rods to the engine, and on 
the steam being applied the water-wheel re- 
volves with velocity, and the water is dis- 
— by the nozzles on each side of the 
vessel. These form the only propelling 

wer, and the invention is remarkable for 
its simplicity and effect. These nozzles, 
also, are of service in navigating the vessel, 
which, according to the angle of depression 
or elevation, turns in ¥ 4 direction, or stops 
altogether, even with the engines working 
at a full power. Although capacity, rather 
than speed, was studied in the construction 
of the vessel, it easily attained eleven knots 
an hour. Economy of fuel, freedom from 
vibration, light draught, and a high rate of 
speed, are among the advantages of the in- 
vention. e vessel is being schooner-rig- 
ged, and when fitted with boats and fishing 
gear, it will proceed to the fishing ground in 
the Frith of Forth, and by lowering the 
boats and crews, will be able to conduct the 
fishing operations with safety and celerity. 
Messrs. Ruthven of Edinburgh, are the in- 
ventors, and the vessel is the first of the 
fleet of the Deep-sea Fishing Association of 
Scotland. 


Anagramatic Superstitions. 


The Hebrews and Greeks were great ana- 
gramatists, attaching great importance to 
the sentence into which a person’s name 
might be transposed. Influenced by some 
such superstition, Lady Eleanor Davies, in 
Charles the First’s reign, fancied that the 
spirit of prophecy was in her because the 
anagram she had found of her name ran 
thus: ~ 


“ Eleanor ies.” 
“ Reveal, O Daniel!” 

After all, this anagram had an 7 imstead 
of an s; but the infatuated lady, notwith- 
standing, set to prophecy on the strength of 
it so vigorously, and so much — the 

vernment, that she was at length brought 
into the High Commission Court. Here 
the lawyers disputed with her, and the 
bishops reasoned with her from Scripture, 
but in vain; till somebody hit upon a very 
different anagram of her name, which he 
handed round the court amid convulsions of 
laughter, for it read thus : 

“Dame Eleanor Davies.” 

“* Never so mad a ladie!’’ 
This discovery silenced the prophetess at 
once.—Fireside Amusements. 


Heaven is not a Stable. 


Agha Muhammed told us a most excel- 
lent answer that he had himself heard at 
Peshawur. One day he and his father were 
paying a visit to Abdul Sammad Beg, that 
wretched Persian of whom you can see an 
account in ‘‘ Wolff’s Book,” and who was 
the principal adviser of the tyrant of Bok- 
hara, on the occasion of Stodda¥t and Con- 
olly’s murder; some refugees of our unfor- 
tunate Kabul force having also had their 
throats publicly cut before the gates of the 
city by his orders. This monster had a 
negro servant, a remarkably devout Mussul- 
man, who never omitted the five prayers 
daily, and was looked upon as a saint. Ab- 
dul Sammad was felling his visitors what a 
heavenly man this was, when the negro 
entered bearing a pipe. His master said to 
him, “I was just saying what a devout man 
you are, that you are sure to go to heaven! 
tell me, what do you think of me? do you 
think I shall?” e negro looked him full 
between the cyes and answered gravely, 
‘‘ Heaven is not a stable ;’’ meaning where 
swine and dogs and such as you may enter. 
Agha Muhammed said that Abdul Sammad 
tried to laugh, but evidently felt the re- 
buke.—Life in the Mission, the Camp, and 
the Zenana. 


Influence of Parental Example. 


The following instructive anecdote was 
related by Captain Webber, to his friend 
, of W “In the year 
1777, I was in the army with Lieutenant 
Huntoone, who was an officer in my compa- 
ny. Huntoone was a very rude, airy, pro- 
fane man; no appearance of religion was to 
be seen in his conduct. After returning 
home, I went to Newport, to settle some bu- 
siness with him; and was surprised to see 


} such a great alteration in the Lieutenant. 


mr completed the business for which I 
went, | requested him to walk out on pur- 
~~ to ask him if he had met with a change. 
o which he replied, “I have not. I have 
a large family of children. When my first 
child had got so as to go alone, I was walk- 
ing out one day, and looking behind me I saw 
my little boy straddle, as far as he could 
reach, to step in his father’s tracks. It 
struck me with surprise. I thought, if my 
children were going to imitate me, it became 
me to set examples before them. And 
I have lived reserved before them, although 
so rude in the army.” Captain Webber said, 
that the family of children were as exem- 

plary as any he ever saw. : 
ost persons will sometimes reason well. 
Lieutenant Huntoone reasoned well at home 
in the presence of his children, and this rea- 
soning, together with his parental love, and 
his desire for their respectability and pros- 
perity, had an important influence on his 
| 

t is ial importance that 
should take heed to their ways. Children 
are not less likely to follow examples, 
than good; and it may be more criminal for 
ts to set bad examples, than for chil- 
ren to step in their parents tracks. 

How unpleasant the thought, that while 
some children are growing in years and in 
stature, instead of ing in true wisdom 


and virthe, and in favour with God and the 
advocates of piety, they are, by the special 


of tall le. j 


ness. . ees 
O, parents! take heed what 
ou say in ing, respecting neigh- 
outs, or teadhers of ools, or respecting 
those who are set as watchmen, and who 
watch for souls as those who must give st 
account, or those, who as civil 


are “a terror to evil doers, and a to 
them who do well.” Psa. ciii. 17, 18.— 
Norwegian Custom, 
One of the prettiest of Christinas 


the N of | Christ- 
is the Norwegian practice of giving on Chri 
mas day a dinner to the bins. On cent 
mas morning, ev e, gateway, or 
on the top of a tall pole, wherefrom it is 
intended that the birds shall make their 
Christmas dinner. Even the nts will 
contrive to have a handful set by for this 
purpose, and what the birds do not eat on 
Christmas day, remains for them to finish at 
their leisure trough the winter. 


Statistics of Gaming in London. 


The late searching inquiry made by the 
authorities into the state of gaming in the 
metropolis, preparatory to the framing of 
the contemplated new measure in the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament, to amend 
the law concerning “‘Games and Wagers,” 
has Iéd to the following results :—There are 
at the present time eighteen houses at the 
west end of the town, situated in the parishes 
of St. James, St. George, and St. Ann, 
Soho, open nightly expressly for the pur- 

of gambling, consisting of $ne in Al- 
Gamedie street, one in Piccadilly, three in 
Bennet street, four in St. James’s street, three 
in Jermyn street,“one in street, one 
in Coventry street, one in Leicester street, 
and three in Castle street. These estab- 
lishments are most elegantly furnished, and 
the visitors are supplied with luxurious sup- 
pers, and choice wines and liquors, ad libi- 
tum, free of charge; they are also fortified 
with iron doors, and other defences, suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the attacks of the 
lice, so that time may be afforded for the 
truction of the implements used in play- 
ing the game of hazard. Each of these 
houses employ on the average ten persons, 
comprising bankers, croupiers, m por- 
ters, waiters, door-keepers, and bonnets. 
These last are divided into two classes. 
The first, receiving a weekly salary, are 
required to be constantly in the house, to 
act as decoys at the table; the other in- 
cludes men of superior ability, who, from 
constant practice, have attained high per- 
fection in the manipulations of the dice, and 
receive a per centage upon all moneys won 
through their carrying 
on this nefarious business, it ascer- 
tained there are constantly upwards of two 
hundred persons engaged—a state of things 
which, as long as it is allowed to continue, 
can only be regarded as a disgrace to the 
nation, and a reproach to the authorities.— 
London Daily News. 


Never Satisfied. 


A few years since, two individuals met 
together in front of the Merchant’s Exchange 
of Philadelphia. One was in the prime of 
life, and was quite satisfied in realizing a 
fair living by the fruits of his labour. The 
other was seventy years of age, the posses- 
sor of a large fortune, and yet keen, restless, 
and penurious. He had just, as he sup- 

, discovered a NEW way to additional 
wealth, a plan by which at the end of seven 
years—so he said—he would be able to re- 
alize an immense sum—a second fortune! 
He alluded to it in terms of exultation, and 
appeared to glance into the future with real 
ecstacy. The vision of further gains quite 
re-animated his frame for the moment, and 
gave an unnatural light to his grey and 
fading eye. The other listened, somewhat 
startled at such expectations in one so aged 
and affluent, and turning upon him a search- 
ing glance, simply asked—“ Is it likely, Mr. 
Howard—(the name is, of course, fictitious) 
—that you will be alive at the end of seven 
years?”’ The change was striking and in- 
stantaneous. The vision of death seemed to 
take the place of that of mammon—and the 
old man, trembling, hurried away to ponder, 
it is to be —_ upon the mutability of hu- 
man life, and to direct his thoughts, for a 
brief season at least, to the things of eter- 
nity! There are many, doubtless, in the 
same situation; many who are so absorbed 
in the pursuit of gain, that they cannot re- 
alize the shoals and quicksands which sur- 
round and beset us on the voyage of buman 
existence, after we have passed the age of 
threescore years, or threescore years and 
ten. And yet how few live ell longer ! 
And how absurd the folly, nay, how selfish 
and how wicked, to a ittle strength 
that remains, in piling up heaps of gold, when 
80 many are when 
Death with his scythe, although invisible, 
is preparing to gather us unto the harvest of 
the grave! 


Tooth Washes and Tooth Powders, 


Several years since, while at work in the 
chemical laboratory, a man brought us a 
little vial holding a half ounce, and bear- 
ing the following or a similar label: 

“Tooth-wash—warranted to remove all 
dark colour, &c. from the teeth immediately, 
and give them a pearly whiteness. It pre- 
serves the teeth from decay, renders the 
breath sweet, prevents tartar from forming 
upon them, and, being carried into the 
stomach, thus improves the general health 
of the system. A single vial will last for 
years. Price only 25 cents.” 

We examined this valuable affair, and 
found it to consist only of water with a 
little common muriatic acid (hydre-chloric 
acid.) Its only action upon the teeth was to 
dissolve off a portion of their surface, which, 


od the dark coating, The 
continued use of ‘this wash soon 
entirely eat away the teeth and destroy 
them. We estimated the eost of » barrel 
full of this wash to be about 75 cents, and 
that this would fill about 7500 of the 25 
cent vials, at a cost of about one ceat for 
one hundred vials full. The cost of thevials, 
including the labels and filling, was about 
one and a quarter cents each. This “ Tooth- 
wash pedlar” offered us a shining gold eagle 
to tell him how to make it, (which, of course, 
we declined doing,) “for,” said he, “TI pa 

$15 a hundred for these vials, and I seil 
thousands of them, and um now going to 
the New York State Fair, and can sell them 
like hot cakes to the green country chaps. 
Last year I made over $100, selling this 
same wash at one fair, and I want to make 
it myself.” We told him how injurious it 
was to the teeth, and he left us. e heard 
no more of him, till a few days since we met 
him at one of our Southern State Fairs, 
driving a brisk business. He had a boy on 
a stool before him, and was performing his 
dental operations (anti-dental rather) upon 
a dark coloured set of teeth, and showing to 
a. i crowd “‘this black teoth by the 
side of that white one, madé s@ by his in- 
comparable tooth-wash.”” A dogsen or more 
of the ambitious crowd immediately walked 
up and paid their quarters, and carried 
home the prize. We stepped up to the 
pediar, an our former 
remonstrances; bu replied, “It pays 
too well to give up the re dh I Ln 
$1500 a year clear, and pay $50 year to 
the State for the privilege of selling. A 
hundred others are selling it all over the 
country. I got it for $10 a hundred after 
telling the manufacturer how cheaply you 


e will only say in regard to tooth- 


whether dry or liquid, they usually contain 


some acid which destroys the teeth.* It is 


by 


. and water, or some pleasan 
} the best and safest tooth cleaner we know 


- Phe Largest Ship in the World. | 


gould not be heard distinctly at the other 


elegant, and commodious 


The Himalaya is an iron ship, built by Mare, 


LER LAN 
safer to avoid them all. 


of. The teeth should be brushed before 


We have little hope of putting an end to 
the ale and nse bf ese not merely useless, 
but positively injurious articles; but we 
shall continue to do our part to expose 
them. more to bring for- 
ward as we have opportunity.— American 
Agriculturist. 

* An intimate relative used one of these dry 


powders, and at twenty-five years of was 


Mr. h and the Edin 
burgh 


In compliance with a requisition signed 
by up of three handred students at- 
tending the University of Edinburgh, this 
renowned advocate of the temperance cause 
recently addressed a crowded audience in 
Brighton Street Church. There were up- 

of two thousand present, most of them 
oung men, and fully one-half students of the 
niversity and New College, for whose ac- 
commodation special arrangements had been 
made with the Edinburgh Total Abstinence 
Society, under whose auspices Mr. Gough 
is at present lecturing. The Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie presided on occasion. The 
meeting having been opened with prayer by 
Principal Cunningham, the chairman, in a 
few felicitous remarks introduced the lec- 
turer, commending him and the cause which 
he so powerfully advocates to the earnest 
attention of the audience. The address 
which followed was well fitted to make a 
deep and permanent impression on the minds 
of all who heard it. It was characterized 
by all that fervid eloquence and marvellous 
power of illustration, that enlarged human 
sympathy, and deep-toned piety, which have 
gained for Mr. Gough such a wide-spread 
and honourable reputation. The arguments 
and the illustrations which he employed 
were especially directed to the circumstances 
of those who formed the greater part of the 
audience. That they carried conviction to 
the minds of many was proved, not only by 
the enthusiastic applause with which they 
were received, but by the numbers who 
pressed forward at the close to enroll their 
names on the side of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors. On the motion of 
Mr. Wormald, President of the University 
Abstainers’ Society, the thanks of the meet- 
ing were voted by acclamation to Mr. Gough 
for the ready response he had given to the 
invitation addressed to him, and to the 
Edinburgh Total Abstinence Society for 
their arrangements for the students; and on 
the motion of Mr. C. Douglas, Secretary of 
the New College Society, a similar vote of 
thanks was given to Dr. Guthrie for his 
kindness in presiding as Chairman. This 
meeting, embracing probably the largest 
assemblage of students ever held in Scotland, 
and countenanced by the presence of several 
of our most influential clergymen and lay- 
men, is one among many indications of the 
change of public sentiment that is taking 
place in reference to the whole question of 
total abstinence. We are happy to be able 
to add, that since the meeting numerous ac- 
cessions have been made to the abstainers’ 
societies, both at the University and New 
College.— Scotch paper. 


Railroad Stations. 


A Practical Suggestion——A correspond- 
ent of the New York Courier makes the fol- 
lowing practical suggestion :—‘‘ Having no- 
ticed strangers in our different railroad cars 
perplexed to know when and where to stop 
at intermediate places, I would suggest that 
all railroad companies place, in large letters, 
the next station at the head of the cars; 
this could easily be done by having it on 
rollers, so that after leaving any depot, the 
conductor could simply wind or unwind it, 
as required.” 


Law of Freezin 


Water—Beanutiful 
ustment, 


There are many well known laws of mat- 
ter, which have the appearance of being di- 
vinely provided for the benefit of man. 
Thus, by a very peculiar law, contrary, as 
it were, to a general law, the rivers and foun- 
tains in our climate are prevented from freez- 


would have cost much more had she been 


built of wood. 
The engines are by Penn, and are the di- 
rect acting’ trunk es, such as were fit- 


ships, the iemnon for instance. They 
work beautifully, and will give immense 
speed. The Himalaya will bring Gibraltar 


ing to any very great depth. The effect of 
heat upon bodies is to expand, and cold to | 
contract them. If this law was constant in 
its operations, in respect to water, ice would ' 
commence to form at the bottom of lakes, | 
rivers, and brooks, then they would rapidly | 
freeze upward and destroy every living thing — 
therein. This is provided against by a pe- | 
culiar law. The water of our rivers and 
lakes, above 40 degrees, Fahrenheit, when : 
exposed to a greater degree of cold, cools ra- 
pidly at its surface, which surface water is . 
vat bees: and sinks. This process of sur- | 
face cooling and sinking goes on rapidly un- 
til the whole water has been cooled to 40 deg., 
which is eight degrees above the freezing 
point. Below this temperature the chilled ; 
surface of the water, instead of condensing 
into less bulk, actually expands (becomes | 
lighter) and remains at the surface, and the 
cold is thus very imperfectly propagated 
downwards. The surface in the end freezes 
and the ice may thicken, but at the depth 
of a few feet below the temperature is not : 
under 40 degrees, which is indeed high when ' 
compared with that which we frequently ex- | 
rience in our atmosphere during winter. 
water, in cooling below 40 degrees, obey- 
ed the same law which it does in cooling to 
int, our rivers, streams, and lakes, would 
me masses of ice, upon which our warm 
summers would make but little impression, 
and the cheerful climate which we now en- 
joy would be less comfortable than the frozen 
regions of — Upon such delicate 
J 


and beautiful adjustments do the order and 
harmony of the Universe depend.— Scien- 
tific American. 


The Oriental Company’s screw steamer 
Himalaya arrived at Southampton a few , 
days since from London. She is the largest 
ship in the world, and is intended for the 
conveyance of the mails between Southamp- 
ton and Alexandria. The amazing length 
and bulk of the Himalaya struck every one 
with surprise. She is ship rigged, not 
heavily so, and she drew 15 feet of water 
forward, and 18 feet aft. She has a flush 
deck, and if a person, walking up one side 
of it and down the other, travels over her 
length seven times, he walks a mile. Her 
width is as great as many a large metro 
litan street. Her depth is enormous. The 
funnel is 24 feet in circumference, and is 
scarcely noticed on the deck. A person at 
one end of the deck hallooing ever so loud, 


end. Relays of officers will communicate 
the orders of the commander to either end 
of the ship. 

On the platform where the commander is 
stationed there are a series of bells to com- 
municate with the engine department. On 
the Himalaya entering Southampton Water, 
Calshot Castle, the ancient defence of that 
entrance and the Solent looked like a mole- 
hill when contrasted with the steamer, 
and could have been stowed away—guns, 
artillery, men and all—in herhold. Nearly 
200 passengers’ berths are on board of her, 
150 of which are first class, with rooms as 
large as those at hotels; 200 ns can 
dine luxurious in the saloon. The fitting up 
of the steamer are superb, and the uphols- 
tery-work is most expensive. All the cur- 
tains cost 15 dollars a yard, and damask 
25 dollars. The ladies’ saloon isa large, 
ent, with 
servants’ room and bath room adjoining. 


of Blackwell, and cost about £15,000. She 


‘ cayed vegetable matter, &c., add chemical 


| thing pertaining to the business. My buc 
, article. 


| drains out. 


_ and when done using them for the season, 


_ have been few. | Bolton Greys have ate 
little and laid well, 


| legs of the Cochin Chinas, yet their great 


in common market would sell, not for a 
shilling, but for half a dollar, and would 


ted into some of the screw line of battle 


within three days’ distance, Malta six days, 
and E in nine days. She would — 
2000 soldiers a distance as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope in about three weeks, and 
2000 emigrants to America in a week. 
This t vessel is as yet the crown- 
ing effort of a princely enterprise. The ap- 
pearance and success of such a collossal 
steamer has been foretold, but never before 
realized. There can be no doubt that the 


great oogans will be bri over by steam- 
ers like the Himalaya before long. At pre- 
seat, however, that vessel is one of the won- 


ders of the world. 

On Friday, this immense steamer left 

Pye with the India and Chinamails. 

out about 90 specie 
to the value of £155,000, and about 200 
tons of Her commander is Captain 
Kellock, an able and experienced officer. 
The officers and crew number nearly 160 
persons—the largest nunfber ever employed 
in a merchant ahip. Such is the enormous 
size of the Himalaya, that if the hull of the 
ship in which Columbus discovered Ameri- 
ca were slung at her stern, she might almost 
pass for one of her boats.—London paper, 
January 25. 

Licgot FoR ANIMALS.—We are often 
impressed with the gross neglect of other- 
wise intelligent men, in not securing abund- 
ant light for animal life. To the animal 
and the plant alike, and to each and every 
human being, light as well as warmth, is 
absolutely indispensable. Put a plant ina 
cellar, and it will grow up colourless, flexi- 
ble, healthless. Put it in a dark place, and 

et give it air, and it will hardly do better. 
Yet people will attempt to bring up ani- 
mals imprisonedand housed. In some pub- 
lic remarks we had occasion to make, we 
stated that a pig would not grow, if deprived 
of light. We soon’after met an old gentle- 
man, and he had lived sixty years without 
discovering the fact, and the first words he 
to us ory Well, told me 
why my pigs would not grow. Two years 
six pigs. It was warm but dark, and they 
were fed through the floor. In the spring, 
I took them out and they looked like rats. 
They had’nt grown a pound.” A farmer of 
our acquaintance was some time since driv- 
ing a fine mare. We asked how she became 
blind. He told us that he put her and two 
other three year old horses into a perfectly 
dark stable in the fall, and in the spring 
soon after they came to light, they went 
stone blind. These illustrations show con- 
clusively, that light is necessary to eve 
living and thing. Our barns 
not light enough. Our houses, too many of 
them, are too destitute of light. Parents 
pursue a blind and a course, when 
they encourage their children in living 
housed and imprisoned, when they encour- 
age them in enveloping their faces under 
impenetrable veils, lest their cheeks should 
blister. You cannot blister the cheek of a 
cherry or a peach. Better remember that 
the ruddy glow of priceless health, and the 
life and animation that irradiate beauty, can 
never exist in perfection, unless in full and 
a exposure to air and sunlight.— Toledo 

lade. 


Poor Economy.—Among the many acts 
of farmers, that of letting cattle out of their 
rd in winter to ramble off to the spring or 
rook, or some pond, where a hole about as 
big as a cow's head is cut in the ice, and 
where the poor creatures have to kneel down 
to reach the water, is about the poorest that 
we can think of at present. There is not a 
farm in America upon which ten head of 
cattle are kept, but would make money 
by expending enough to provide water in 
the yard both for winter and summer use. 
Pumps can be easily made so as to raise 
water whenever the cattle come to the trough 
for a drink. Where wells cannot be had, 
cisterns can be built at little expense. 


Mapie Suear.—It must be evident to 
every one, that liquid filtrated through solid 
maple timber cannot be otherwise than pure. 
It also must be evident that sap caught in 
old, half-decayed wooden troughs, with a 
liberal infusion of leaves and dirt, impart a 
great impurity to the sap. Rain water, de- 


ingredients to the sap, that are troublesome 
to extract, and injurious to the quality if not 
removed. Consequently, cleanliness is the 
principal secret of making nice maple sugar— 
cleanliness both in vessels, kettles, and ke a 
ets are mostly tin, and are a cheap‘and neat 
Sugar made from sap caught in 
such vessels cannot be otherwise than clean, 
and if no dirt of any kind gets into it, the 
consequence is, I have nice sugar. If I wish 
to have @xtra nice, I do not boil it so long 
but that it will drain; consequently if there 
is the least impurity or dark colour in it, it 
Sometimes a wet cloth wrapped 
around a cake (except the bottom) helps to 
make it white. The syrup I let stand and 
settle through a flannel strainer, and cleanse 
with milk and eggs Four eggs, well beaten 
with about four quarts of milk, is sufficient 
to cleanse syrup for a hundred weight. 
Sweet does not rust anything. Tin as well 
as wood should be painted on the outside, 


serve them as a dairy-woman does her milk- 
pans, and they are sweet and clean for use 


again.—Transactions State Agricul. Soc. 


Tue Best Fowts ror FarmMers.—My 
blooded fowls do not prove equally profit- 
able: the Polands, being yarded and well 
fed, having lime and gravel and a little fresh 
meat, have laid more eggs than most other 
varieties; but when without meat the eggs 


without setting; but 
several litters of their chickens have all been 
taken by the rats, and I have laboured in 
vain to raise any, where rats could get to 
them. The Golden Pheasants are more 
beautiful; have laid almost continually, 
and none of their chickens have been taken, 
though running upon the same ground with 
the Senet The Grey chicks are weakly, 
while the Pheasants are too sprightly to be 
caught. Guilderlands, after being with a 
cock of another variety, produced half- 
breeds at first; but the second litter was ob- 
viously pure. They lay the largest 3 
though less in number, and propagate their 
marks of purity like a wild original breed. 
The Black Shanghais I find no demand for, 
nor any satisfactory specification of their 
faults. The Dominique or Grey Shanghais 
seem every way valuable. The W hite are deli- 
cate, not rear as well. I had seven chick- 
ens hatch from sixty eggs, and five of them 
lived ; while nearly all of the Buff colour 
hatched and are doing well. I can discover 
no superior utility in the longer necks and 


size and other fayltless qualities, speak vol- 
umes in their praise. Of the eight varie- 
ties which I breed, the Buff Shanghais 
sometimes called red, sometimes yellow,) I 
like the best. With me they have reared 
the best, even the common dunghill not ex- 
cepted. They have laid a number 
of large eggs of the best quality, and have 
na their broods well. ose of the best 
stock weigh from eight to ten pounds. One 
of my breeders weighed eight and a half 
unds; another nine and a half pounds. 
f the farmer who has not yards for separate 
breeding would supplant all others with this 
variety, it could not fail to increase his in- 
come. And when the hen fever shall be 
past, and its prices faH away, his chickens 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


the Presbyterian. 
THE RULE GOD HAS GIVEN. 


MY 

If you were to be sent away to school, and 
were to be told that your mother wished you to 
behave very well, I suppose that if you really 


any instructions of this sort—any rule to direct 
our behaviour? The second answer of our 
Catechism says, that God has given a rule to 
direct us how to glorify and enjoy him. It is 
contained in the Scriptures, the Bible. 

Some people say that no such rule is needed 
—that we know enough without it. But they 
say so because they dislike it, and wish to be 
lieve that it is not from God. Do you ask why 
they dislike the Bible? I will tell you: it hin- 
ders their doing as they would like to do, and 
takes away their exouse for doing wrong. 

Sometimes, you know, a boy will get leave 
of his parents to go to the river, and then will 
hurry out of their sight, for fear they may give 
him directions not to go in to swim. He pre- 
fers swimming to pleasing his parents, and so 
he would rather not be plainly told what they 
wish, for then he must do as they say; or, if he 
does not, he will have less excuse than if they 
had not spoken. And so, many people would 
rather not be plainly told how God requires 
them to act, because they do not wish to do as he 
directs. They will try to believe that the Bible 
is not God’s word, and sometimes. they will 
succeed. 

Suppose there is a party of boys plotting to 
rob an orchard, and a man overhearing them, 
tells them how wrong it is. He warns them 
that they will be punished if they do it, and 
punished the more severely because they have 


‘ been so plainly warned. Some of them neglect 


the warning, and go on to steal: others, fearing 
the punishment, give up their design; but all 
dislike the man. A part dislike him because 
he prevented them from doing as they wished 
to do, and the rest, because he left them with- 
out excuse. So it is with the Bible. Some dis 
like it because it prevents them from commit- 
ting sins they like; others, because it leaves 
them without excuse in their sins; and many, 
for both reasons. 


is, that it shows us to ourselves. By telling us 
what we ought to be, it tells us how very sinful 
in God’s sight we actually are. A cross, pout- 
ing girl hates the looking-glass that is held be- 
fore her face, because it shows her how ugly 
she looks. If she could, she would believe that 
the glass does not give a true picture. And so, 
one reason why many people dislike the Bible 
and try to disbelieve in it, is that it shows them 
the ugliness of their hearts—their sinfulness. 

As I said above, some of those who dislike 
the Bible tell us that there is no need of God’s 
giving usa book. They say he tells us about 
himself in the things he has made, The sky, 
the sun, moon, and stars, all teach us about 
their Creator. The grass, the flowers, the 
fruits, they say, all show his wisdom, power, 
and goodness. 

It is true that we may learn something of 
God from everything we see; yet even this 
something he may tell us more plainly in a 
book, and he may tell us other things besides. 
We can learn something of geography by tra- 
velling, yet we would know very little of it if it 


have not the Bible very seldom take notice of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God in 
what they see around them. 

There is a boy who has never seen his pa- 
rents. His guardian receives from them money 
to get everything he needs, and from this the 
boy knows that they are rich and kind; but he 
knows no more. How much better he would 
know them, if he should receive a letter from 
them, telling what kind of behaviour they would 
be pleased with! So we can learn from the sun 
and stars and flowers that our heavenly Parent 
is powerful and wise, and we know that he pro- 
vides for our wants; but all these things do not 
tell us how we can please him—they do not 
make us feel acquainted with him. 

Another thing:—we all know that we have 
offended God by doing wrong. How shall we 
find out whether he will forgive us? Shall we 
ask the sun, moon, and stars? There is no an- 
swer. If the spring sunshine seems to say, 
“Yes! God is so kind, he will forgive,” the 
scorching heat of summer seems to say as 
plainly, “No! he will not.” If we ask the 
wind, and the pleasant breeze seems to say, 
“God is pleased,” the cold blast and the des- 
troying storm say just as plainly, “God is 
angry.” If giving us health and food shows his 
friendship, does not his sending sickness, pain, 
and death, show his anger? 

You see that without the Bible we could not 
know whether we could please God, and whe- 
ther he would forgive our sins or not. Much 
less could we know how to please him—how to 
get forgiveness. The Bible tells us. It is the 
rule to direct us how to glorify and enjoy him. 

Uncie Potonvs. 


ALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS-—Right of 
the Bible in our Common Schools. By Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D.D. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Oriental and Sacred Scenes from Notes of Travel 
in Greece, Turkey, and Palestine. By Fisher Howe. 
With coloured illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Gavazzi’s Lectures. Authorized edition. 12mo, 
75 cents. 

The Old Brewery, and the New Mission House 
at the Five Points. By Ladies of the Mission. 
12mo, 75 cents. 

The Cruise of the Steam Yacht North Star, a 
narrative of the excursion of Mr. Vanderbilt’s party 
to England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, 
Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &c., by Rev. John Over- 
ton Choules, D. D., author of History of Missions, 
&e. $1.50. 

Letters to a Young Man, and other Papers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Fourth Thousand of the Report of the Discussion 
between Rev. Dr. Berg and Joseph Barker, on the 
Authority and Inspiration of the Scriptures. 31 
cents. 

Rev. William L. McCalla’s Argument against 
Joseph Barker on the Being of a God, the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and the Tendency of its Contents. 
20 cents. 

Voices from the Silent Land; or Leaves of Con- 
solation for the Afflicted. By Mrs. H. Dwight Wil- 
liams. 12mo, $1. 

Family Prayers. By the author of ** Morning and 
Night Watches.’? 16mo, 75 cents. 

omiletics; or the Theory of Preaching. By A. 
onan Translated by ‘Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. 

1.25. 

Work; or Plenty to do, and How todo it. A 
companion to Life in Earnest.» 18mo, 37 cents. 

Kenny’s Mills; or the Earnest Worker. By the 
author of Hugh Fisher, &c. 18mo, 40 cents. 

Stray Leaves from Shady Places. By Mrs. Cros- 
land. $1. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

John Railton; or Read and Think. By William 
Robson. With illustrations. $1. 

Boys at Home. By the author of “ Edgar Clif- 
ton.” 16mo, $1. 

Celebrated Children of all Ages and Nations. 
16mo, $1. 

_The ee Genius exemplified and exhi- 
Ty in the ly Lives of Distinguished Men. 


The Great Cities of the Ancient World in their 
Glory and their Desolation. $1. 

Little Susy’s Six Birthdays. Square 16mo, 50 
cents. 

The Flower of the Family. By the author of 
** Little Susy.” 75 cents. 

Little Mary; or Talks and Tales for Children. 
By the author of ** Sunnyside.” 60 cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, 
feb 18—3t Philadelphia. 


NE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED— 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 
1854.—Wanted, in every county of the United 
States, active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best Books publi in the 


country. To men of address essing a 
small capital of from te $100, tach 
ments will be offered as to enable them to make 
from $3 to $5 a day profit. 

gx” The Books published by us are al! useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
] sales wherever they are offered. 

or farther particulars, address, ( paid,) 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
feb 18—3t 181 William Street, New York. 


T= CHEAPEST AND BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, is Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet.—So say the conductors of the press 
generally, and the public to boot. Have you sub- 
scri for it? Now is the time. A new volume 
has just commenced, and multitudes of subscrip- 
tions are coming in. There are forty-eight pages of 
the choicest reading in each number, and ever so 
many pictures. It costs bat one dollar a year; and 
when taken in clubs of five, bat 80 cents. Try it. 
You will find it an unfailing source of delight and 
improvement to ery children. Add 


ive @ proportionate supply of the finest 
at — Ohio Cultivator. | 


A. WOODWORTH, 
feb 4—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


Another reason why many dislike the Bible | - 


were not for books. And, indeed, people who 
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1 to 3 P. M., daily. 


OICR GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Dave 

Pass, South-west corner of Sizth and Arch 

streots, Philadelphia, offera for sale Green aad 
oc 


Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, 
White 
dings; Parina for 
Philadelphia Syrup, 
Pickles, Ketchupe, Oil, Lemon, 
ger, Pine Appi? and 

oods well packed, and seat to Railroad Depots 
Steamboats free of 

DAVID PEASE, 


South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf de!phia. 


ILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY.—The Phi- 
ladelphia Tract Society’s commanications sad 
donations received at the Depository of the Ameri- 
me Bg Society, No. 303 Chestnut street near 
en 


b 4 
nov 19—6m* 


OHN 8. DAVISON—(Late Davison & Agnew)— 
Bookseller, {Importer, and Stationer, No. 66 
Market street, near Fourth street, Pittsburgh, Peaa- 
sylvania. Theological, Sabbath-schoo!l, Classical, 
Miscellaneous, and School Books. Eastern prices, 
and liberal discounts therefrom to clergymen, teach- 
ers, and students. feb 4—3m 


WANTED.—A female Teacher, capa- 
ble of teaching the English branches, to take 
charge of a few scholars in a healthy legation. Ad- 
dress, for a short time, W. B., mes, Perry 
county, Pennsylvania. feb 18—3t 


ITUATIONS AS TEACHERS WANTED.—Two 
young men, graduates of Jefferson College, with 

some experience in teaching, wish to engage as Ae 
sociate Principals in an Academy, or to take cha 
of the classical and mathematical departments ia 
the same institution. Address ‘‘ Philo,” Hoges- 
town, Cumberland county, Pennsy)vania. 

feb 18—3t* 


ITUATION WANTED—By « gentleman well 
qualified to teach Italian, French, German 
Latin, and Greek. Unexceptionable references 
feb 11—38t 


delphia. 
Presbyterian Minister, as Prinet- 
pal of a Presbyterian School.—N otice is here- 
by given that a vacancy has occurred in the Priaci- 
palship of the Samuel Davies Institute, under the, 
care of West Hanover Presbytery, and located at 
Halifax Court House, Virginia. All Presbyterian 
Ministers who may seek or desire such a situation, 
are requested to present their claims, credentials, 
&c., through us to the Board of Trustees. 
Correspondence will be held and proposals re- 
ceived until the Ist of April. The salary is one. 
thousand dollars. The situation is in a mild and 
salubrious climate. For further particulars address 
THOMAS 8. FLOURNOY, 
CHARLES 8. CARRINGTON, 
Trustees of Samue! Davies Institute. 
Halifax Court House, Virginia. 
] 


— ACADEMY.—Rev. David Tul Ys 
Principal; Rev. James Gilmour, Associate 
Principal.—This Institation is located in Prince. 
town, Schenectady county, New York, eight miles 
from the city of Schenectady, and nineteen miles 
from Albany, New York. The buildings are new, 
and sufficiently large to accommodate one hund 
and fifty boarders of each sex. Eleven Professors 
and Teachers give their entire services to the in- 
struction of the pupile in all the English, Classical, 
and Ornamenta! branchesof Education. Whole ex- 
_— per term of fourteen weeks, for board, room 
rnished, and tuition in common Rnglish branches, 
$25.50. Term opens February 14th. For farther 
information, apply to either Principal, Prineetown, 
Schenectady county, New York. feb 11—4t 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES—No. 56 North Charles street, — St. 
Pauls Church, Baltimore.—Ma. R. DANIEL, 
F. E.1. 8., and Mas. DANIEL, (late of Madras, 
India,) Principals, assisted by weil qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers, The object of thie 
Institution is to afford to Young Ladies « liberal 
and finished education in all » Ges. branches of 
useful and elegant learning which contribute to 
the accomplishment of the female sex. 

Tweny ae experience in the first establish- 
mente extensive travel, have af- 
0 e Principals opportunities ed 
proved systems of instruction, and they number 
amongst their pupils the daughters of the most ree- 
pectable families in this country, whose names are 
given in the Prospectus. 

The buildings are extensive, in the most 
ble part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be surpassed ia 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with Gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handeome city residence, 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. ~ 

Rererences.—Balfimore—Revs. 8. Guiteav, J. 
C. Backus, D. D., W. 8. Plumer, D.D, W. B. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and Joha Purvience, ThomasSwanna, 
Esq., George Brown, Fads Richard 8. 8teuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Eaq., Heary 
Turnbull, Esq., W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Eeq. ashington, D. C.—Gen. Henderson, 
U. 8S. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. G@harleston, 8. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. dec 31—6m 


COLLEGE, TEXAS.—This fiou 

Institution, located in Hunteville, Walker 
county, Texas, having a beautiful college edifice, a 
splendid apparatus, a good library, a handsome 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and a 
full corps of teachers, is now organized and in full 
operation. 

Orricers.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. Rev. 
N. A. Penland, A. M., Vice-President, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. E. 
Thom, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages. 

Cournsz or Srupizs.— Much the same as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Year—One term—From the 2d Monday 
in September to the last Wednesday in June, with a 
brief vacation during the Christmas holidays. 

Tuition Fees—Half in Advance.—In the College 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the Primary 
Department, raoging from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars, according to the branches taught. But no 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the goe- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 

Discrptine—Parental, mild but firm. And all 
the students, on entering, will be required to 
mise obedience to the laws which for sombling 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places 
resort. 

oard can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonable terms. 

As the ‘‘ Andrew Female College’ is also located in 
Hunteville, parents have now a fine opportunity te 
give a finished education to both thpis sons and 
daughters at the same time and same 
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_No writer could well have been better qualified to ; ~ 
make such a hand-book as this than Dr. Lardner. He a . 
has brought his scientific stores under a hydraulic | 
pressure, and compressed within « narrow compass | 
& great amount end variety of knowledge. The sub- 
jects are broaght up with the most recent discoveries, 
aad the inaccuracies of the foreign edition have been 
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apologive for the defects of the number for want of 
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